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Art for the Garden, 





ancient and modern sculpture. Every 
distinguished garden in America has 


acquired some fine piece from this gallery. 
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Recent sculpture, Paul Manship, Jo David- 


son, Cecil Howard and other important liv- 
ing artists, together with monthly ship- 


ments from France and England. 
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“Nocturne” ‘by Mario Korbel 
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Exhibitions current 
throughout the Season 
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American Artists 
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Always on view works of Orozco 
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Westward Ho! 


Several New York dealers have told Tue 
Art Dicest within the last week that their 


No. 1 | 


hope of selling art this season lies mainly in | 


| the west. As a result of years of propaganda, 
| a wave of art appreciation has swept over that | 
section of the country, and its many new col- | 
lectors, and those who have come to the de- | 


ITHE ART DIGEST) 


sire to fill their homes with objects of oeauty, | 
are not now deterred by the financial pessimism | 


which makes eastern art lovers conserve their | 
Certain eastern art dealers in the last | 
few years have cultivated the West and have | 


money. 


obtained many good clients there, and now the 
other commercial galleries in New York, Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia are opening their eyes 
to these new opportunities. 

The eastern dealer is learning, also, what the 


western dealer realized some time ago, that | 


western connoisseurship has developed until it 


is no whit less exacting than that of the East. | 


Tue Art Dicest takes some credit for this 
decided geographical switch in art apprecia- 
tion and art connoisseurship. It has been fair 
with the West, it has devoted much of its 
space to art in the West. As a result many of 
its staunchest supporters are in the West. 


In | 


ratio of population it has two readers in the | 
West where it has one in the East. And it has | 


TWENTY subscribers there where its nearest 
competitor in the news field has ONLY ONE. 
THE DOWNTOWN G 

Opening Exhibition 4 


“ Artists’ Models” L 
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Figure Paint'ngs by 
Contemporary American Artists 
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“NEW YORK SCENE” 
Oct. 13-Oct. 31 Incl. 
106 EAST 57th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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CHICAGO GALLERIES 
ASSOCIATION 


220 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


A cooperative society of artists and 

laymen operating exclusively in the 

interest of the American artist in 
the Midwest and West. 


The Chicago Galleries offers a unique 
and valuable service through its Circu- 
lating Rental Plan of original paintings 
at $12.00 a year. 





Courv oisier 
Galleries 


480 POST ST. SAN FRANCISCO 









EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY 
JUSTEMA 
Etchings - Fine Frints - Framing 


The advertising columns of Tue Art Dicest 
have become a directory of the art.and an- 
| tique dealers of the word. 
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PAINTINGS 


BISHOP LANNING 
BLANCH WILTZ 
BUK NURA 
CRAMER TAUBES 
ETNIER TRUNK 
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RYDER 
SULLY 
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GALLERIES 


5 EAST 57"ST 
NEW YORK 


DURAND - RUEL 


NEW YORK 
12 East Fifty-seventh Street 


PARIS 
37 Avenue de Friedland 


Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1883 
142 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


Fr. AINTINGS 


By American and Foreign Artists 


Mexzotints Etchings 


RUTH NORTON BALL, Scadgtor 
SMALL BRONZES 
Garden Architecture 
Studio, Indian Arts Building 
Barsoa Park, San Drgco, Car. 

















Tue Art Dicest will gladly try to find any 


work of art desired by a reader. 


| space with 


| tions. 





Chicago Groups 


With the opening of the 1931-32 art season, | 


the Chicago Galleries Association will inaugur- 
ate a new exhibition policy for its artist mem- 
bers. Previously it was the association’s prac- 
tice for about three members to share gallery 
“one-man” 


| tervals between the big semi-annual exhibi- 


| mum of six artists in any exhibiting group, 


| hibitions after it. 


' | who will supervise all arrangements. 


| Spelman 





thus accommodating during the season from 50 
to 60 exhibitors instead of 25 as heretofore. 
This will do much to eliminate the long wait- 
ing list of artists applving for exhibition dates, 


and will extend the benefits of the association | 
in its efforts to further the interests of Amer- | 


ican art in the Middle West. 

The “group” idea first came into being at 
the association last season with an exhibition 
called “The Eight,” a show which proved so 
successful in sales, interest and attendance, 
that it was decided to model all this year’s ex- 
Each group will have a 
director, selected from among the exhibitors, 
The sche- 
dule for 1931-32 follows: 

“Faculty of Art Institute Group,”’ Oct. 1-22; 
Camille Andrene, Car] A. Buehr, Francis Chapin, 
Elmer A. Forsberg, Edmund W. Giesbert, Louis 
Grell, Albert H. Krehbiel, Frederick V. Poole, 
Wellington J. Reynolds, Ruth Sherwood, J.- Allen 
St. John, Antonin Sterba (director), Laura van 
Pappelendam. Charles Ar Wilimovsky. 

Bight Group.” Oct. 28-Nov. 16; E. 
Martin Hennings, Frederic Tellander, Carl C. 
Preuss], Edward T. Grigware, John T. Nolf, J. 
Jeffery Grant, Rudolph F. Ingerle (director). 
Stark Davis. 
“The January Group,” Jan. 5-26; John A. 
(director), Conrad Albrizio, Randolph 
Coats, Carl Hallsthammar, Thomas Hall, Clifton 
Wheeler, Oskar Gross. 

“The February Group,” Feb. 2-23; Irma Rene 
Koen, Charles P. Killgore (director), Orrin A 
White, Oscar E. Berninghaus, Grant Wood, Dixie 
Selden. 

“The March Group,”’ Mar 1-22; F. R. Harper, 
Elizabeth Boynton Millard, Helga H. Dean (di- 
rector), Malvin Marr Alibright, Tunis Ponsen, 
Carl R. Krafft, Ruth Ford, Jessie Arms Botke. 

“The April Group,” Mar. 29-Apr. 19; Alexis 
J. Fournier, Charles W. Dahlgreen, Holger W. 
Jensen (director), Cora Bliss Taylor, Adam Emory 
Albright, Florence W. Williams, Macena Barton. 


The Winter all-members show will be held | 


in December, and the 


show in May. 


Spring all-members 


A Duveen Prophesy 

A news item of special interest to the 
American art world was contained recently 
in the London Daily Telegraph. Discussing 
trade prospects in the art field, Sir Joseph 
Duveen, internationally famous art dealer, is 
quoted as saying: “For all my experience, I 
don’t pretend to be a prophet, but I am 
pretty sure that the recovery of America, as 
far as the art trade is concerned, will not 
take place for at least a year. When it comes, 
however, it will be sudden and perhaps even 
sensational. 

“In my opinion, the British art trade can 
hope to recover only after America revives, 
and our recovery will be more gradual but 


| more dependable.” 


SILVERMINE TAVERN & 


Norwalk, Connecticut 





Paintings & Craft 
work by 
Alexander Couard 





Antiques & Decorations 


You will enjoy a stay at the Tavern. 
Tel. Norwalk 2300 


J. B.NEUMANN 


LIVING ART 
NEW YORK 





shows during the in- | 


The new system provides for a mini- | 
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Special Exhibition of 
18th Century Portraits 
ERIC CARLBERG GALLERIES | 


17 East 54th Street 


THOMAS J. KERR 


formerly with 
DuveEN BroTHERs 





| IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 
By Ovp Masters 
ANTIQUE Works Or ArT 
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Folk Art of America Now Has a 


“Girl Leaning on Table.” Pastel. About 1850. 


The first gallery in the country devoted ex- 
clusively to the folk expression of America in 
the fine arts was opened in New York on 
Sept. 22. It is the American Folk Art Gal- 
lery and is located at 113 West 13th St., on 
the second floor of the building which houses 
the Downtown Gallery. The two galleries will 
be associated. For the present, the plans of 
the American Folk Art Gallery do not include 
exhibitions. It will be open by appointment 
only, to collectors and students of American 
art, and its collections will be available for 
loans to museums and other public educational 
institutions. 


The collections of the American Folk Art 
Gallery include all phases of American folk 
expression in painting and sculpture. They 
represent several years of selective winnowing 
of the material in the field by a number of 
discriminating collectors. Among the paintings 
is a group of portraits by the limners of the 
last century who traveled about the country 
making “counterfeit presentments” of the 
American ancestor; landscapes, illustrations and 
“fancy pictures” presenting various phases 
of the American scene or incidents from Ameri- 
can history, views of Mt. Vernon, scenes along 
the Hudson and the New England coast, the 
capture of Major Andre, and others; water 
colors and paintings on velvet which are a 
distinct contribution to the tradition of still life 
painting, and which were made by young 
ladies in boarding school; Biblical scenes and 
imaginative landscapes by such primitives as 
Edward Hicks, the Pennsylvania Rousseau, 
and Joseph Pickett, the painting carpenter 
of Bucks County, Pa.; the “fractur” paintings 
of the Pennsylvania Dutch, which, like Chinese 
paintings, come out of the art of calligraphy 


“The Departure 


and which in their Oriental warmth of color 
and their strong emphasis on design are among 
the most original and “modern” things in 
American folk art; paintings on glass, pastels, 
drawings, stencil pictures, tinsel pictures and 
many others. Among the sculptures are ships’ 
figureheads, cigar store Indians, weather vanes, 
bird decoys, inn signs, lawn figures, cast iron 
stove plates, toys, door stops, bootjacks, etc., 
and a variety of carvings and castings in metal 
made by carpenters, sailors, blacksmiths, and 


| others, and which show an authentic feeling 


for sculpture values often sadly lacking in 


| standard American sculpture of the same period. 


These paintings and sculptures have been 
selected, not because of antiquity, historical 


association, utilitarian value, or the fame of 


their makers, but because of their aesthetic 


| quality and because of their definite relation to 


vital elements in contemporary American art. 





The Best Investment > 


Artists, art dealers and all organizations that 
nourish art appreciation in America should em- 
phasize at this time that worthy objects of 
beauty make the safest investment that it is 
possible for man to find. Wars may come and 
go, industrial crises may cripple the economic 
world, stocks and bonds may crumble in value, 


| a nation’s currency may depreciate or become 


worthless, but beautiful and recognized works 
of art are unperishable and their value fluctu- 
ates but little. 

The owner of a real work of art reaps two 
sorts of profit. The value of his property stead- 
ily increases as time passes: the history of 
art proves this. And he draws spiritual divi- 
dends worth more than money. 


of Leather-Stocking,” Inspired by Cooper's “The Pioneers.” 


| This material comes from all the states of 
| the Atlantic seaboard, from Maine to the 
Carolinas. While there is a family resem- 
| blance in most of this folk art, yet it is re- 
| markable how many local and personal styles 
| may be observed. The New England type is 
| different from that which comes out of Penn- 
| sylvania and the South, and within these 
localities themselves strong individual differ- 
ences of style are observable. In fact there 
is a great deal of originality and inventive- 
ness in American folk art, and even where 
traditional motives and patterns are repeated 
they are often handled in unexpected and 
highly personal ways by the folk artist. An 
instance is the remarkable variety of de- 
sign and color in the velvet paintings whicl 
were probably made from patterns by girls 
in boarding school. 

The collections of the American Folk Art 
Gallery, according to its sponsors, show very 
definitely the relation of American folk paint- 
ing to modern painting. There is a disregard for 
imitative realism and a concentration on design 
problems with which the modern artist finds 
himself very much in sympathy, and which 
relates modern art in 
best in the American folk tradition of the 
past 200 years. It is held that this rela 
tionship between ‘what is most character- 
istically American in the art of the country 
in the last two centuries with what is being 
done by contemporary American artists de- 
monstrates a continuity in the American art 
tradition which has not heretofore been 
noted by American art historians. This rela- 
tionship and continuity is being stressed by 

| the American Folk Art Gallery and by the 
| Downtown Gallery. 


America to what is 
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Faure’s Diatribe 


Tue Art Dicest is able to present to its 
readers a translation by Julian E. Garnsey of 
the sensational address made by Dr. Elie Faure, 
renowned French writer and art critic, to the 
California Art Club at Los Angeles, on his re- 
cent quick trip through California on his way 
from Mexico to the Orient. In it he made 
two attacks that will interest the American 
art world. He assailed his own citv of Paris, 
saying, “Is she the capital of art? No, she is 
now only the capital of traders in paintings.” 
He called ancient America “twenty times 
greater’ than Egypt, and, without naming 
him, he criticized John D. Rockefeller, Jr., by 
saying, “I cannot understand why Americans, 
who give millions for the restoration of Ver- 
sailles, do not spend a few millions for the 
excavation of the uncounted temples in Central 
America and for the establishment of museums 
which might be the greatest in the world.” 

Mr. Garnsey’s translation follows in full: 

“The title of my discourse is “The Revolution 
in Art in the World Today.’ My first thought 
is an idea, very dear to me, which has been 
elaborated in mv book, ‘The Spirit of Forms,’ 
and which may be expressed as follows: The 
evolution of the various arts are not parallel. 
Each of the arts, architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing and music, develops at that moment in a 
people’s history when social organization de- 
mands it. For proof of this thesis and to 
understand the present trend we may refer 
to what we know has happened in the past. 
We find there a recurring cycle in the develop- 
ment and decadence of the arts. 

“Architecture, for example, is a fulfillment 
of collective and communal requirements. In 
Greece it flourished early in the history of 
Greek civilization when sculpture was rude and 
primitive, and when painting did not exist. 
Sculpture reflects the first signs of breakdown 
in collective forms of social organization. In 
Greece it appeared timidly, in connection with 
the temples. Then, with the growth of indivi- 
dualism, it took on freer forms in gardens and 
private buildings. That is, it changed its nature 
in conformity with a change in social organi- 
zation. Painting, the most individual of the 
arts, accompanies the complete failure of col- 
lective social institutions and responds to a 
need for individual forms of expression. Music 
appears when changes in the social order again 
demand an expression of collective organiza- 
tion and when people are grouped in definite 
association. ‘With music the cycle I have in 
mind is complete. Architecture then reappears 
and the cycle begins anew. 

“We must note in passing that, in Greece, 
painting was followed by the drama and that 
this latter was destroyed, and the evolution of 
Greek art brought to a close, by the coming 
of the great philosophers. 

“The same cycle of successive developments 
in the arts, corresponding to social needs, may 
be observed in the Renaissance. It begins 
with one of the highest forms of architecture, 
the French cathedrals, which were built by 
the common people, working sincerely and with 
modesty, as co-operative expressions of social 
solidarity. Ina France as in Greece, sculpture 
follows architecture, appearing timidly in the 
cathedrals against the opposition of the clergy 
and later coming forward more bravely in re- 
sponse to social needs. Painting follows in due 
course and finds full freedom when the or- 
ganization of society on a religious basis gives 
way to civil and individual organization. 

“It may be demonstrated that the same 
cycle has occurred in China and India and, 
very probably, in the Aztec civilization to the 
south of us tonight. In brief. there is a move- 
ment of systole and diastole in the arts as in 








| tinction between architect and engineer. 





the human heart. Societies, like persons, have 
love affairs when a certain object or point 
of view is preferred to another. Methods, 
sciences and the forms of art are continually 
changing to meet new desires and new needs 
for expression. It is my opinion that this 
phenomenon will continue to act’ in the future. 

“My second thought is that we are now 
passing from a period of individual to one of 
collective expression. I define an individual 
as one who is aware of his relative importance 
in the scheme of things, as contrasted with the 
individualist, who believes himself to be the 
center of the whole world and is really the 
center of nothing at all. Today we are less 
insistent on playing solo parts, and begin to 
be content with playing one part in the gen- 
eral orchestra. Our expression is becoming 
less melodic and more symphonic. Let us note, 
however, that the greatness of a musician is 
not diminished, but rather enhanced, by play- 
ing a part in the orchestra. The medieval 
sculptor, working upon his tiny part of the 
cathedral, unknown to fame, but supported by 
the co-operation of his fellows, was a greater 
artist than many a present day member of 
the Institute, loaded with his public honors. 

“During my recent sojurn in Mexico I found 
startling confirmation of my ideas. There, as 
I observed the impressive monuments of Toltec 
architecture, I stood in the presence of a 
great collective expression. The extraordinary 
communal civilization which produced these 
temples was destroyed by the Spanish occupa- 
tion, which imposed on it a different and in- 
compatible social order. Much as I love Spain, 
undoubtedly <he mother of the world’s greatest 
painter, whether you prefer to call him Vel- 
asquez, Goya or El Greco, I can call her con- 
quest of the Aztecs nothing less than brutal. 
Yet, after the conquest, popular and individual 
expression of art arose in delightful and gra- 
cious forms which continue to the present day. 

“In this connection I cannot understand 
why Americans, who give millions for the 
restoration of Versailles, do not spend a few 
millions for the excavation of the uncounted 
temples in Central America and for the estab- 
lishment of ynuseums which might be the great- 
est in the world. You have at your gates an 
Egypt, but twenty times greater. You have 
an obligation in that those Aztecs are your 
real ancestors, for people are related to the 
land they live in rather than to their racial 
stocks. From whatever part of the world 
you or your fathers may have come, you have 
adopted America, and this land transforms 
you into her own sons. I beg you to persuade 
some millionaire of your acquaintance to fur- 
nish the necessary money for this undertaking. 

“The third thought which I bring to your 
attention is that anonymity is an essential 
characteristic of great epochs in art. An im- 
portant art made by the people celebrates no 
great names. Only in decadence and dissolu- 
tion do names appear as having some im- 
portance. We do not know the name of a 
single sculptor of the medieval cathedrals. Also. 
we do not identify by name the various musi- 
cians in an orchestra. Reasoning from this 
premise, do we not find in the monumental 
architecture of America, the New York sky- 
scrapers, an indication of our present trend? 
These buildings are evident expressions of col- 
lective and anonymous effort. the results of ‘an 
act of faith,’ a new miracle. This forest of 
stone has been raised by a brave and ener- 
getic people to lift themselves out of the misery 
and squalor of the streets into pure air and 
sunshine. We do not know the names of the 
architects. As a matter of fact, the engineer 
is the real architect of today, though he does 
not know it. In great periods there is no dis- 
Nor 








ss 
do we know the names of the myriads of 
workmen who constructed these buildings, Ca 
Hence this is an anonymous art, for com. 
munion of effort and concentration in mean 

of expression equals anonymity. Such an ag 
is characteristic of a tendency toward com 
centration into a collective civilization. Ij 
basic impulse is the same as that which builgf) 
the Aztec temples. 4 

“Now let us go to Paris of today. Is shg 
still the capital of art? No, she is now only 
the capital of traders in paintings. As we looky 
back over French history, we see the great 
effort, the miracle, of French architecture. Fog 
eight hundred years it flourished until t 
Revolution came which was to liberate mam 
kind but succeeded only in defining the right} 
of man. The Revolution destroyed the guild 
by whose collective efforts a great traditiog 
had been maintained and developed. After th 
destruction of the guilds French architectur 
sank to the depths of mediocrity. Then, i 
accordance with our theory, painting beg 
to answer the need for individual expressic 
and, during one hundred years, developed intg 
the greatest school in the world’s history. 1] 
have only to call the names of Ingres, Del 
croix, Corot, Daumier, Millet and the School 
of Fontainebleau, Courbet, Renoir, Cézann 
and the sculptors Rude, Carpeaux, Barye and 
Rodin. This development led to Impres} _ 
sionism, an important movement, but it has will pr 
now come to the point where every paintemtion of 
has his own school, methods, program and 
principles and when, daily on Montparnass 
twenty. new theories are proposed for the sa 
vation of the art. But we now see, in French 
architecture, an indication of progression i 
the cycle of the arts in the work of su 
men as Corbusier, the architect, and Frecin 
the engineer, who have tried to reconstitute 
architectural design. 

“Who really counts today among Fren 
painters? There are Matisse, Picasso, Derai 
and Rousseau. In the work of these men t 
swing toward collectivism is apparent, for theif 
painting is anonymous in spite of the namé 
signed to their canvases. Matisse follows Per 
sian and Chinese stylisations so that one ¢ 
hardly distinguish the lady in the foregroun 
or the violin in middle distance from thé 
background. Picasso, not a Frenchman but a 
Arab, since he was born in Spain from a 
cilian mother, may be called a ‘decorator ¢@ 
mosques.’ He is preoccupied with arabesque 
which are essentially anonymous. Derain fol 
lows the changing temper of the day in try 
ing for monumental character in his work an¢ 
is more architect than painter. Rousseau 
Douanier worked in the primitive spirit 0 
those Mexican peasants who, in decorati 
their own houses, are great artists though un 
aware of being so. One recalls with inte 
that Rousseau campaigned in Mexico whe 
he saw the tropical foliage so faithfully painte’ 
in his pictures. 

“A questioner in the audience asks what 
think of the Orozco fresco at Pomona. I re 
ply that it is a noble work and that Caiifo 
nia is to be congratulated on having used t 
talents of this Mexican master. Much ma 
be expected from such interchange betwe 
neighboring nations. Orozco also reflects t 
trend of the present day in that his fresco 
painted directly on the wall, are less individu 
more impersonal, than easel pictures. Let 
have in our buildings, public and private, nol 
the eternal easel pictures but any kind 4 
decoration ‘ntimately related in line and colof 
to the building itself. ( 

“My fourth thought is that, at certain timé 
of the week, month or year, peoples havé 
wished to ¢. ther together to view spectacle 


For 






















































































































































































































































































{Continued on page 16] 
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Carnegie’s Thirtieth International 


Cipriano Efisio Oppo. 
For the thirtieth time the Carnegie Institute 


will present its annual International Exhibi- 
tion of contemporary paintings in Pittsburgh, 


Randall Davey. 


£300: Garden 


Paul Nash. 


opening Oct. 15 and continuing through Dec. 6. 
Fifteen European nations will be represented— 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Spain, Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Norway, 
Sweden, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Hungary and Russia. In all there will be in- 
cluded over 500 paintings, approximately 300 
coming from Europe and 200 from the United 
States. Following the practice of recent years, 
each national group will be hung in a separate 
gallery, thus giving opportunity for studying 
the characteristics of the art of each nation. 

The American Committee of Selection, con- 
sisting of Randall Davey, Jonas Lie, Eugene 
Speicher, Ernest Blumenschein and Charles 
Rosen, has met and passed on the entries by 
American artists. Most of the paintings in 
this group were included by invitation, but a 
small group has been accepted from the 700 
or 800 submitted by young and less known 
artists. The jury of award, made up of 
Henri Eugene Le Sidaner (France), Paul 
Nash (England), Cipriano Efisio Oppo 
(Italy), and the Americans, Randall Davey, 
Jonas Lie and Eugene Speicher, will award 
the following prizes: first, $1,500; second, 
$1,000; third, $500: first honorable mention. 


Club of Allegheny flower or 


Ernest L. Blumenschein. 
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Will Open on 


October 15 


Henri Eugéne Le Sidaner. 


garden picture prize, $300; Albert C. Lehman 


prize and purchase fund, $12,000 (prize, $2,000; 


[Continued on page 6] 


Charles Rosen. 


Eugene Speicher. 
& i 
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“Sunday Morning,” by Paul Sample. 


The art section of the Los Angeles County 
Fair, Pomona, has grown in the past ten years 
from the usual mediocre art exhibit so charac- 
teristic of the American “fair,” into one of the 
outstanding exhibitions on the West Coast. 
This year’s show under the directorship of 
Millard Sheets, the largest and finest yet held, 
attracted the work of many of California’s 
best known artists. Out of 364 entries, 135 
representative examples of painting and sculp- 
ture were chosen by a jury composed of Wil- 
liam Wendt, Hanson Puthuff, F. Tolles Cham- 
berlin, 
Lita Horlocker was curator. 

The exhibition was dedicated to the memory 
of the late Theodore B. Modra, under whose 
direction the section developed into its present 
stature. It was Mr. Modra’s ambition to 
bring fine art to the public. How he suc- 
ceeded is shown by the fact that 300,000 peo- 
ple passed before the 1931 exhibition. The 


unty Fair Art Show 


SOT TTS 


‘irst Prize in Oil. 


would otherwise have no such opportunity. 
The show always creates much interest and is 
studied comparatively from year to year by 
the farmer and the merchant as well as the 
art lover. True appreciation has grown im- 
mensely. Many, of course, still feel that we 
should show the ‘Water Melon’ picture and 


| the portrait of ‘Shep the Faithful,’ but it is 


only through putting the best of art in front 
of the people’s eyes that their taste can be 


| developed for the appreciation of better work.” 


Arthur Millier and Millard Sheets. | 


| man;” 


second phase of his program—the erection of | 


a permanent building to be used as an art 


museum throughout the year—may be realized | Edouard A. Vysekal, “Arrangement.” 


in 1932. 
Millard Sheets wrote to Tue Art Dicesrt: 


ple a chance to see fine painting, people who 


The prizes: First oil, Paul Starrett Sample, 
“Sunday. Morning;” second, Clarence Hinkle, 
“Beach at Laguna;” third, Edward Bruce, 
“Bishop’s. Rock;” honorable mentions, Phil 
Dike, “Holiday;” Thomas E. Lewis, “Mexican 
Huts;” Katherin A. Skeele, “Madame Kit- 
tique;” Hazel B. Shoven, “Cinevaria.” First 
water color, Emil J. Kosa, Jr., “Little Harbor 
Boats;” second, Ruth Peabody, “Behind the 
Screen;” third, Armin Hansen, “The Fisher- 
honorable mentions, Hazel Boehme, 
“Dairy Farm;” Eizabeth Baskerville, “Reclin- 


| ing Nude;” Dorothy Dowiatt, “Green Things;” 


First 


| sculpture, Sherry Peticolas, “Jason;” second, 


| George Stanley. “Head;” third, Eugenie Zink, 
“We feel that this exhibition offers the peo- | 


“Mother and Child:” honorable mention Karoly 
Fiilop, “Salome.” 





Pittsfield to Have Shows 


A reception was recently held at the Berk- 
shire Museum of Natural History and Art at 
Pittsfield, Mass., in honor of Laura M. Bragg, 
the new director. Paintings and sculpture, 
loaned by the Grand Central Art Galleries, 
for one month, were on view in three newly 
decorated galleries. The exhibition marks the 
beginning oi broader museum activities 
through the generosity of Mrs. Zenas Crane, 
widow of the founder, and her son, Z. Mar- 
shall Crane. 

The original purpose of the museum was to 
exhibit old masters, but both Mrs. Crane and 
her son have decided that in order to fultll 
its original mission of being a cultural center, 
the work of contemporary painters should be 
shown. 


| 
| 


A Cooperstown Gallery 


A small permanent gallery was recentlv 
opened at Cooperstown, New York, with an 
exhibition by 40 Cooperstown artists. Very 
appropriately Dr. Henry S. Fenimore Cooper 
of New York provided four charcoal sketches 


by his daughters, who are the great-great- | 


granddaughters of the creator of “Natty 
Bumpo,” whose father founded the town on 
Lake Otsego (Cooper’s “Glimmerglass”). 


Carnegie Picture Is Stolen 


Word comes from Pittsburgh that one of 
the 14 pictures sent to the Carnegie Interna- 
tional by the Soviet Government has been 
stolen en route from Paris. It is “Showers” 
by Alexander Deneika. 





Carnegie Institute 
[Concluded from page 5] 


purchase price, up to $10,000). These prix 
winners will be announced on Oct. 15 anj 
will be reproduced in the mid-October issy 
of Tue Art Dicesr. 

Randall Davey is best known for his paint 
ings of horses, and is a skilled water colorist 
He is represented in practically all the im 
portant galleries. Jonas Lie has been th 


recipient of innumerable awards and is. rep 


resented in the permanent collection at Car 
negie Institute by “Fishing Boats at Sunrise.” 
He served on the American Committee fo 
Selection for the 27th International. Eugen 
Speicher has been represented in many in 
ternationals and won the third prize in 1921. 
and the second prize in 1923. Ernest Blumen. 
schein, the only Western representative on the 
Committee of Selection, lives in Taos, Nev 
Mexicc. His work is characteristic of th 
Southwest. Charles Rosen was awarded hon 
orable mention at Carnegie in 1914. 

The European members of the jury wer 
interviewed by representatives of the press on 
their arrival in New York. Signor Oppo, who 
is president of the modern art section of the 
Consiglio Superiore delle Belle Arti in Rome, 
stated that the most significant trend in Ital 
ian art is toward a “mysticism of race” a 
opposed to that with a religious foundation. 
According to Signor Oppo, Italian “Futurism” 
is about finished. He was enthusiastic in his 
praise of Mussolini’s interest in modern ar 
and the efforts he has made in its behalf. 

Mr. Nash declared that the “sensibility ¢ 
painting, the delineation of nature, is losing 
in English art” and that the trend is away 
from “impressionism and is developing through 
mystical and imaginative qualities into the 
abstract form, to a certain degree.” He be 
lieves that the source of British inspiration 
is becoming broader. The new attitude, ac 
cording to Mr. Nash, is not a cubist thing: 
“It is essentially a matter of structure, a feel 
ing for design. It represents also a feeling! 
for the relations of form and color. It is 
seeking self-containment.” 

M. Le Sidaner spoke of the importance d 
individual effort, suggesting that, if each ar 
tist “would exert himself to the very limit d 
his capacity, earnestly essaying to work out 
his own aesthetic philosophy, there would b& 
little need to torment ourselves with specula 
tions concerning the various movements.” As 
artist should express, himself and not attempt 
to follow the leadership of those who have 
gone before, he holds. 

















Art in a Cleveland Store 

The Higbee Company of Cleveland is the 
latest large department store to incorporatt 
an art gallery in its business. In the com 
pany’s fine new building spacious exhibition 
rooms have teen provided for the display df 
paintings and sculpture by contemporary Amer 
ican artists. Many of the city’s most prom 
inent art lovers are sponsoring the plan. 
The opening exhibition, comprising more thai 
100 paintings and bronzes together with 4 
group of 50 original Sargent drawings, was at 
ranged by the Grand Central Art Galleries. 

Erwin S. Barrie, manager and director of 
the Grand Central Art Galleries, feels that 
this step by the Higbee Company is one more 
towards the democratization of American art 
He points out that whereas the general public 
has had a feeling of mysticism and awe 
towards anything labelled “art,” it may now 
begin to form opinions in an environment d 
understandable merchandise. 
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te Five Centuries 


Further details of the great exhibition cov- 
‘ering five centuries of French art which will 
‘be held at Burlington House, London, next 
January and February, are given by Frank 
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er issu 










— Rutter in the Christian Science Monitor. Be- 
colorist #2778 with the primitives, the collection will 
the im end with Cézanne and his contemporaries of 
een th the late XIXth century, an will include not 
is. rep§ only painting and sculpture but tapestries and 
at Car specimens of the art of the goldsmiths and 





Sunrise.” 
ttee fo 
Eugen 


other craftsmen. Two rooms will be de- 
voted to drawings, etchings and engravings. 
“Where this exhibition will differ from any 













any inf of the big displays of national art previously 
in 1921} held in Lon-ion,” writes Mr. Rutter, “is that 
Blumen} here the weight, so to speak, is going to be 
= on th} thrown on the modern rather than the ancient 
os, New} masters. More space will be devoted to the 

of th§ XIXth than to any other century, and it is 





fairly safe to prophesy that the bright par- 
ticular hero of the exhibition will be Dela- 
croix, the ‘eader of the Romantic movement. 










press anf In.iee 1, the whole exhibition has been planned 
po, who} s» that, while maintaining a general chrono- 
n of th} jogical order, the biggest gallery may be 
n Rome} available for the work of Delacroix, who 





will be represented by from 10 to a dozen of 
his largest and most famous works. In each 
period the ideal before the organizers will be 














uturism’} to show about 10 first class works by the 
ic in his} great masters of the period, and then a few 
dern am} characteristic works by the secondary mas- 
: behalf} ters; but the selection will be made on broad 
bility d} lines, preference being given to famous pic- 
is losing} tures which will make a wide popular appeal 





rather than to specialized exhibits which would 
be of chief interest only to technical experts. 
“In addition to the other exhibits, about 


is away 
through 
into the 










He be} 400 pictures in all will be shown, and these 
spiration} will be drawn from the Louvre and other 
ude, ac} French museums, as well as from museums 
t thing: § and private collections all over the world. 





», a feel 
1 feeling 
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The aim of the organizing committee is to 
show the very best of all periods, and since 
negotiations for many important loans are 
still in progress it would be premature to at- 
tempt any list of individual works. 
this year the French committee drew up an 
‘ideal list’? of 400 paintings, and the problem 
on which it is now engaged is to decide what 
other pictures can best replace those of the 
‘ideal list? which, for one reason or other, 
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ts.” Af are unobtainable. 
attempt “M. Réné Huyghe of the Louvre will be 
ho havef in supreme command of the hanging and ar- 
rangement of the exhibition, which, for the 
F rest, is being organized by a joint committee 
ore composed of members of the Association Fran- 
1 is thet 2% d’Expansion et des Echanges Artis- 
tiques, and members of the council of the 
orporat® Royal Academy.” 
the com a od et S 
xhibition Milles Fountain Installed 
isplay Of ‘The “Fountain of Tritons”, by Carl Milles, 
ry Amer} Swedish sculptor, recently purchased by a 
st prom-§ group of Swedish-Americans of Chicago, is 
he plam§ now being installed in the center of Mc- 
ore that§ Kinlock Court, at the Art Institute. In myth- 
with af ology the triton is a sea demigod, and is al- 
, Was a ways represented in art with a conch shell, 
jalleries. } which is blown to raise or calm the waves. 
rector of si siabtletelocassaceacuala 
eels that Benda Writes Mask Plays 
ne MO%} W. T. Benda, illustrator and designer of 
ican art ° ° ° 
al publi masks, who has arrived in America after a 
all aa tour of Holland, France and Poland, is plan- 
ney. nol ning several one-act plays in which his masks 
ates i will be used. The making of a mask, according 





to Benda, requires almost a month of hard 
work. So far he has made about 80 masks. 






Early | 








“Two Hermits in Meditation,” by Tiepolo. 


The Art Institute of Chicago, famous for its 
collection of Tiepolo paintings, has now ac- 
quired its first example of the Venetian 
master’s draughtsmanship for its Print Depart- 
ment, “Two Hermits in Meditation,” a sepia 
wash drawing. It is a gift of the Print and 
Drawing Club of Chicago. During the last 
century, when Tiepolo’s reputation was at its 
lowest point of decline. this example was se- 
cured by. Prince Alexis Orloff of Paris in an 
album of matchless drawings. 

Tiepolo turned out sepia wash and pen 
studies with amazing profusion at all stages 
of his career, many of them, like Chicago’s 
acquisition, having no bearing on any painted 


| composition. According to Daniel Catton Rich, 


writing in the museum’s Bulletin, the subject 
is unusual with Tiepolo and shows him as an 
heir to certain Baroque traditions: 

“It is the artist’s absolute mastery of this 
Rococo point of view, which gives our drawing 
and almost any other by his hand, its impor- 
tance. The East for centuries has recognized 
the importance of calligraphic art, admiring the 
artist’s superior power of ‘handwriting.’ Tie- 
polo is one of the great western exponents of 
this method. Here thin pen-lines announce 
the motif, suggesting surely and sensitively, a 
series of interlocking curves. The sepia wash 
models the rounded forms, deepened to a 
brownish black in some passages and thinned 
to a luminous tan in others. Tiepolo’s cuntrol 
over this wash is dazzling. He uses it to 
create space, each plane being lightly set off 
from another by a difference in tone. .. . 

“In Tiepolo’s case, we of the XXth century 
are led to admire and praise him for the very 
qualities which a preceding century misunder- 
stood. In the eyes of the Victorians, he was 
an artificial painter, deficient in story appeal. 
In fact he lacked those qualities which Murillo 
—the popular hero in paint of the eighteen 
hundreds—enjoyed. Modern painting, once 
again is concerned with the problems of Tie- 
polo, the search for the motif, its rhythmic and 
special development in a scheme of structural 
color, and often its expression in a large, decora- 
tive gesture. It is now agreed that he was 
the most significant painter of the XVIIIth 
century and without him, Fragonard would 
have been unthinkable, and Goya, too.” 
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The Roerich Pact 


The Roerich conferences for the protec- 
tion of art treasures started on Sept. 13 in 
Bruges, with more than 400 delegates at- 
tending, and lasted three days. Dealing with 
the different problems separately, the assembly 
studied the possibilities of protecting pictures, 
glass works and other art objects in wartime. 
Its work will be submitted to the nations of 
the world. 

One important theme discussed was the ques- 
tion of subterranean shelters under museums 
for storing pictures and sculpture, while an- 
other dealt with the protection of libraries, c- in 
collections, carillons and bells of artistic valuc. 
Still another section discussed the preservation 
of natural beauty from war excursions and the 
safeguarding of historic castles and churches. 
Poison gas is one of the biggest evils to art, 
because its action cannot be calculated and lon- 
after a gas attack its effects may continue :n 
the corroding of a picture or book. 

Picture experts debated the probler= of cata- 
loguing and photographing the art works in 
public and private collections and deciding 
which should be saved first in time of danger. 
Churches and monasteries were unsympathetic 
towards this move, because the cataloguing cf 
works of art was the £rst stcp in the expulsion 
of the religious orders from France. Many 
private art o-vners also object to this plan, 
and place little confidence in the theory that 
catalogued at.d photographed pictures are un- 
stealable. 

‘he honorary president of the congress was 
Nichclas Roerich, internationally known artist, 
founder of the Roerich Peace Pact. 





Albinson and Fresco 

E. Dewey Aivinson, American artist of Swe- 
dish descent, whose strong and colorful paint- 
ings of Indians, lun-berjacks and mining camps 
in the Black Hills have won favorabie notice, 
has returned to Ncw York after two years 
study in Italy. Seeing in his picturesque 
shacks and grizzled aborigines material for 
vivid frescoes of Mid-Western life, Albinson, 
who is an expert chemist, went to the old 
masters to learn, if possible, what gave their 
paintings, done directly on wet plaster, such 
staying qualities. He divided his time between 
Rome, Florence and Ragusa, with some remoter 
excursions, and experimented with various 
mediums, also finding subjects for pictures on 
every hand. 

As a result of his two years of research, he 
believes that he has developed a process which 
will make it possible to produce a frescoes of 
lasting excellence, and is planning a series of big 
scenes in which his color sense and his zest 
for depicting lesser known American scenes and 
types will have full play. 

Albinson’s work was well represented last 
year among the American paintings sent to 
Munich in return for a Swedish arts exhibition 
held at the Metropolitan Museum in 1926. 
He will hold an exhibition of 50 canvases next 
February at the Delphic Studios, New York. 


Chicago to Have New York Jury 
Work submitted to the 44th annual 
American exhibition at the Art Institute of 
Chicago, to open Oct. 29, will be judged 
by two juries for paintings and two juries 
for. sculptures, one to meet in Chicago and 
ene in New York. The New York jury, 
which will meet on Oct. 9, is composed of 
Guy Pene du Bois, Kenneth Hayes Miller and 
Francis Speight for the paintings, and Gleb 
Derujinsky and Benjamin T. Kurtz for the 
sculpture. 
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the Period” 





“Turgot,’ by Houdon. 


Does the culture of a period leave its im- 
print on the physical features of the indivi- 
dual or do surviving portraits merely reflect 
successive styles of art as it 
a more or less consistent physical type? The 
terra cotta bust by Houdon of Anne-Robert- 
Jacques Turgot (1727-1781), the great French 
economist under Louis XVI, recently acquired 
by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, is a con- 
vincing likeness, yet in apearance Turgot be- 
longs to a limited moment in history. The 
head and the characteristic 
facial expression seem even more essentially of 
the XVIIIth century than the headdress and 
costume. 


interprets 


bearing of the 


This likeness in terra cotta, formerly in the 
collection of Marius Paulme and purchased 
at the Homberg sale, Paris, last June, is prac- 
tically identical with the better-known portrait 
in marble now in the Chateau de Lantheuil 
(Calvados). Cut in the right arm of each 
bust is the signature of the artist in capital 
letters, and the date, 1778. A replica of the 
marble was presented to the American Philo- 
sophical Society at Philadelphia in 1816 where 
it remains as a memorial to the friendship of 
Turgot and Franklin. 

The round, somewhat heavy face of the 
Boston terra cotta is illumined by the genial 
intelligence which penetrated into the imme- 
diate roots of the economic problems engulf- 
ing France :ust before the Revolution. The 
amiable firmness of the mouth and the air of 
conviction about his face leave little doubt 
as to the strong, but tactful, though futile, 
opposition he offered to the greedy demands 
of the rich at the expense of the poor. 


Did You Ever Paint an Escape? 


“Landscape, Seascape—Escape?” is the 
clever title of an article by Dorothy Adlow 
in the Christian Science Monitor. The head- 
line is so good that none of the article will 
be quoted. Just apply yourself to the title. 


Alfred Stevens Mantelpiece 


One of the finest examples of Alfred 
Stevens’s work, the famous mantelpiece from 
old Dorchester House, has been presented to 
the National Gallery, Millbank, by the own- 
ers, the Dorchester House Syndicate. 





—— 


Sculptor Is Facile in Manv Mediums 


Boris Lovet-Lorski will open the season at 


| the Wildenstein Galleries, New York, with an 


exhibition of sculpture done within the past 
five years. The exhibition, to run from Oct. 
5 to 31, will be the first showing of the sculp- 
tor’s work in New York since his display at the 
Reinhardt Galleries in 1925. Portraits, figure 
studies and allegorical compositions will com- 


‘ prise the show. 


Lovet-Lorski has -since his arrival in New 
York in 1920 become an adopted son of Amer- 
ica. A Russian, educated in Leningrad and 
a student who quickly became a master in the 
academies of his native country, he has stead- 
ily come to the fore in American art circles. 
He prefers to live and work in the nation 
which he terms “the most ,alive in the world 
today.” During the past Summer the sculptor 
resided in California, where his work was 
placed on view in San Francisco, Santa Bar- 
bara and Los Angeles. 

Both American and European critics have 
considered of especial note Lovet-Lorski’s use 
of exotic materials. The coming exhibition will 
include examples in such substances as green 
onyx, black Belgian marble, carved lava, rose 
de France, rose de Milan and Cretan marble. 
His skill in the use of the difficult medium, 
slate, is revealed in “A Study,” reproduced on 
the cover of this issue of THe Art Dicegst. 


~ Unassailable 


The fact that French art dealers, as told in 
the last number of Tue Art Dicest, could 
consider offering Germany a loan of $40,- 


00,000 on the security of works of art in the 


Reich’s public collections—a suggestion which 


stirred lively indignation among the German 


people,—has 
America. 
heretofore 


provided food for thought in 
Art writers and art dealers have 
pointed out that works of art 


| provide a safeguard for the wealth invested in 


them that is unfailing. Tue Arr Dicest in 
the last two weeks has received several ex- 


pressions from readers on the subject. One 


| of them, entitled “Art, the Unassailable Se- 


curity,” from the pen of Leroy Dudensing, 
is so full in its presentation of the facts that 
it is quoted herewith in its entirety: 

“These are days of fluttering values, and 
tottering institutions. Have you found any 
unassailable security in which to place, at 
least, a part of your means?—a security 
that will withstand every whim of economics. 
and even the perilous hazards of war and 
revolution? Is there such a security? There 
is. And it is surprising that so many well- 
to-do Americans. canny business folk ordin- 
arily, are overlooking the almost startling per- 
manence of art as a financial asset, one that 
can be converted at par on the international 
market, even during the most strenuous times. 
with greater ease than any high priced stocks 


| or bonds. 


“Strange events have become history since 
1914.. While the writer does not mean to be 
unduly sanguine about the future of this, 
or any other great nation, still current news 
brings the disquieting items of Germany’s in- 
stability; England’s impregnable credit show 
ing signs of crumbling: Russia’s desperate 
preparations against capitalism: the intense 
nationalism of Fascist Italy; the convulsive 
grip of France on world gold; and our own 
armies of unemployed growing in numbers, 
passive only under the benefits of forced re- 
lief measures. Can any visionary, however 
competent, truly foretell the future? 

“We all hope for the best, but behind our 
optimism we continue to put our savings 
into the securities that look most likely to 


| ownership of art treasures! 


“Madonna,” by Boris Lovet-Lorski. 


While the majority of his work is done in 
taille directe, Lovet-Lorski also makes models 
in clay, to be cast and beaten into bronze. 


withstand every future event, come what may. 
Intelligent diversification is the keynote of 
our safety. Excellent. Except, all our eggs 
are going into one basket: corporate struc- 
tures. Industrial or governmental, it matters 
little, they are all just paper. And what can 
happen to paper of this kind has been il- 
lustrated painfully during the extremely short 
period of the last seventeen years! 

“Anyone who has interested himself in these 
cataclysms must have observed that those 
brought to the brink of ruin found their 
stoutest bulwarks of recovery to have been 
their possession of raw materials, and their 
It is common 
knowledge that long after certain Europeans 
had mortgaged their material resources to 
the limit, they were still able to obtain huge 
sums from private wealth in every part of 
the world in exchange for their immortal 
pieces of modern and antique painting and 
sculpture. 

“Art endures! 

“A thousand instances in history prove it!” 

In its seventh issue. that of Ist February, 
1927, Tue Arr Dicesr printed an editorial 
entitled “Art and Wealth” that has been 
widely quoted, even in textbooks of art. One 
sentence was this: “If Italy sold to the con- 
noisseurs of the world out of her public col 
lections the paintings and sculptures produced 
by only ten of her greatest masters she could 
pay the whole of her national debt.” 


Brittania, Art Lover 
Old England, even when beset, loves art. 


Final 
held 


show 


figures of the great Italian exhibition 
early in 1930 at Burlington House 
that the net profits were $185,000— 
more than 450,000 ordinary mortals at full 
price and 50,000 art students at half prices 
bought admissions, and 150,000 catalogues 
were sold. 

Of the profits 41% per cent goes to the 
Italian government for the purchase o 
works of art that are about to emigrate. The 
other 58% per cent stays in England, for 
the purchase of art. 


Tue Art Dicest will gladly try to find any 
work of art desired by a reader. 
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“Ramoncita,” by Andrew Dasburg. 


A comprehensive cross-section of what 


American painters did in the past year is re- | 


vealed at the City Art Museum of St. Louis, 
where the 26th annual exhibition of American 
paintings is on view until Nov. 1. Meyric 
R. Rogers, the director, has succeeded in bring- 
ing together many of the examples which fea- 
tured the big annuals during the past year at 
the Art Institute of Chicago, the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, the National Academy 
of Design and other galleries. Of the 118 
artists represented, 23 are from St. Louis, a 
larger showing than heretofore. 

That American painting is drifting away 
from the more radical aspects of modernism 
is the view of the St. Louis critics after view- 
ing this show. The Globe-Democrat found 
conservative restraint the keynote, giving the 
depression as one of the causes: “Whether 


Honolulu Merger 


The Honolulu Art Society will become affili- 
ated with the Honolulu Academy of Arts, 
under the name of the Friends of the Honolulu 
Academy of Arts, according to an announce- 
ment by Benjamin L. Marx, president of the 
society. The society formerly conducted educa- 
tional and other activities which since have 
been taken over by the academy, the University 
of Hawaii and the Association of Honolulu 
Artists. 

The new affiliation, which is similar to that 
of art societies with art academies and art 
museums elsewhere, is expected to provide an 


opportunity for wider public participation in | 


the work of the academy, including the pur- 
chase of art works, the arranging of exhibitions, 
and the furthering of various phases of the 
academy’s educational activities, which have 


been greatly expanded this year with the open- | 


ing of a department for art instruction of 
children, under the directorship of Miss Grace 
Harvey, who arrived there recently from New 
York. 

The news of the affiliation was received in 
Honolulu art circles as of outstanding impor- 
tance, since it is expected to work to the bene- 
fit of local artists, as well as others, and to 
add appreciably to the potential resources of 
the academy. 


New Keeper of Prints at Fogg 


Miss Laura H. Dudley has been appointed 


keeper of prints at the Fogg Art Museum. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


St. Louis Annual Show Sums Up the Trends of American Painting 


“Prelude,” by James Chapin. 


the wide-spread depression has made the artists 
more conscious of the old law of the survival 
of the fittest it is impossible to say, but it is 
evident that craftsmanship, with keen attention 
to form and color, is the outstanding charac- 
teristic of the show. The exuberant disregard 
for all the iaws of academic schools, which in 
previous years was offered as originality, is 
lacking in the current group of pictures.” 
Mr. Rogers, writing in the catalogue, sums 
up the three tendencies in American art today: 
“At any given time and in any country where 


. art is realiy alive existence of three main ten- 


dencies may be noted. -First, there is that 
which clings closely to those methods and ideas 
which have been approved and accepted in the 
past; second, that which accepts, more or less 
completely, new or revived elements contri- 
buted by leading innovators and adds them to 
the traditional vocabulary; third, that which 
frankly abandons all or most of the accepted 
standard forms in the attempt to give full 
rein to what is felt to be most germane and 
essential to the age. 

“While, as expected, the majority of the 
painting in this exhibition will be found to 
partake of the characteristics of the second 
tendency, a certain number will be found to 
cling definitely to older forms and a few also to 
devote themselves wholly to the most radical 
expression. In the conflict between conserva- 
tive and radical which has been so pronounced 
during recent years it is as yet perhaps too 
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“Town Hall,” by Charles Rosen. 


early to 
outcome. 


draw conclusion as to the possible 
Yet, in studying the various exhibi- 
tions of the current year, it would seem ap- 
parent that the extremists of both sides are 
fewer than before and consequently the middle 
group is more in evidence. 

“Within the moderates, moreover, a pre- 
dominant point of view seems to be emerging 
which pays definite homage to craftsmanship 
and makes its statements as to form and local 


“color in a clear and somewhat uncompromising 


manner which distinctly recalls that of the 
Florentines of the XVth century. This ap- 
proach, sculpturesque rather than naturalistic, 
is perhaps a reaction to the somewhat sketchy 
expressionism and two-dimensional patterning 
fostered by the contemporary school of Paris. 
Whether or not this is the main reason for it, 
the tendency seems to be a distinctly healthy 
one, though, like all others, it offers its own 
dangers, especially that of a harsh and dry 
mannerism.” 

Reproduced herewith are three of the most 
popular pictures in the show. Andrew Das- 
burg’s “Ramoncita” is a picturesque present- 
ment of a little Mexican girl from Santa Fe. 
James Chapin, whose brush has immortalized 
the New Jersey farmer through the members 
of the Marvin family, has turned his attention 
to a more sophisticated subject in “Prelude.” 
showing a red-headed concert singer about to 
start a ‘recital. “Town Hall” is by Charles 
Rosen, a member of this year’s Carnegie jury. 
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The Alien Flood 


Because it expresses clearly and with spirit 
the views of thousands of American artists and 
art lovers, Tue Art Dicest prints in full the 
following presentation by Catherine Beach Ely 
entitled “The American Artist Loses His Mar- 
ket.” The dealers whom she accuses are in- 
vited to use these columns for reply. She 
writes: 

“Foreign paintings flood the American mar- 
ket. The American artist has to contend in 
the market against two classes of foreign ar- 
tists—artists of great celebrity like Cézanne, 
Matisse and Picasso, whose paintings bring 
very high prices, and less celebrated European 
artists who, because of cheaper living condi- 
tions abroad, can afford to undersell our 
American artists. 

“Propaganda promotes foreign art in Amer- 
ica. American art dealers do not protect the 
work of American artists as French dealers 
protect the work of French artists. France 
stands by her own artists systematically and 
efficiently. 

“Under present conditions the American ar- 
tist who lives in this country and paints with 
sincere talent and high vision does not stand 
much chance in the market. A good many 
American art galleries which formerly spe- 
cialized in the work of American artists of 
real distinction have recently ‘gone modern,’ 
or are in the process of going that way. That 
is to say, they now lean to the work of 
French modernists and the American imitators 
of French modernists—it is the chic thing. 

“Today many wealthy Americans buy the 
work of French modernists, because of its sen- 
sational novelty. In former days wealthy 
Americans had permanent homes and bought 
the work of distinguished American artists as 
a family treasure to be handed down to their 
children. The situation has practically ceased 
to exist. Very few paintings by American 
artists are bought for the home today. Wealthy 
collectors, influenced by foreign propaganda, 
buy pictures which have no relation whatever 
to their lives. 

“In discussing this situation, Mr. Jerome 
Myers, one of our talented native artists, says, 
‘Not many buyers have an instinct for really 
original work—therefore they depend on the 
grand establishment of the dealer. The real 
art-lover used to buy pictures which we and 
his circle of friends could enjoy in quiet hours. 
The present-day fashionable collector buys to 
give himself a feeling of superiority.’ Mr. 
Myers comments that the American artist of 
today is at a disadvantage both as a worker 
and exhibitor, because sensational innovators 
succeed in thrusting modernist art upon the 
public. 

“A brief look at the history of French in- 
fluence on art in America shows why the 
American artist loses to foreigners in the 
American market. For some years before the 
World War American dealers had been pro- 
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moting the work of sincere, talented American 
artists, because the public wanted that kind 
of painting. But in 1913 French modernists 
held a prominent show in New York which 
launched the vogue for modernism. After the 
World War the public was restless, disorien- 
tated, feverish for novelties and smart eccen- 
tricities. Clever modernist artists and astute 
advertisers took advantage of this state of 
mind. European ultra-modernists exhibited in 
American art galleries. Curious throngs be- 


sieged these gallery-shows. Today French mod- 


ernists and their imitators often displace in the 


American market, American artists of ability. 

“Shrewd Americans buy up foreign work and 
make it the style in New York. They patron- 
ize young American artists who are clever and 
artificial enough to go in for the extreme va- 
garies of modernism. The public likes to be 
inveigled by sensational novelty. So we have 
the leaders and the led pursuing the ultra- 
modernist school, and indifferent to the beau- 
tiful and intelligent work of the best Ameri- 
can artists. One of our salient American land- 
scapists, in discussing this situation, says, ‘The 
purchase of a Picasso or a Matisse seems to 
give a certain cachet of the up-to-date con- 
noisseur to our wealthy society people, and 
goodly profits to the dealers in modern French 
art are multiplying, as all can see.’ 

“Undoubtedly some modern dealers and col- 
lectors refuse to be subjugated by ultra-mod- 
ernism. There are galleries and organizations 
which are interested in real American art, but 
their unsensational, educative methods do not 
inflame curiosity, nor cater to ostentatious ec- 
centricity. 

“Our American artists, who are sensitive 
interpreters of Nature and human-nature and 
who see life through a fine temperament, have 
to contend ‘n the market with the bizarre af- 
fectations of sophisticated painters masquer- 
ading as primitives. These artists and their 
propagandists proclaim that living art begins 
with Matisse and Picasso, or at most not 
farther back than Cézanne, and that ‘con- 
servative art’ in the past and present deserves 
only ridicule, or indifference. 

“The response of our American artists to 
real beauty is ignored by the apostles of mod- 
ernism, who insist that the abstractions of 
modernism alone deserve the public’s atten- 
tion—and money. Some of these abstractions 
show how far astray the human mind can 
go, when it becomes exclusively enamored of 
its own processes. Yet these abstractions which 
have neither inherent nor representational 
beauty are bought by collectors and imitated 
by satellites, to the detriment of American 
artists who remain loyal to themselves and to 
the public. 

“Another handicap with which the American 
artist contends is his lack of social prestige. 
The European artist has social authority in 
his own country, and therefore a_ reflected 
prestige in America. He cuts an imposing 
figure in society. He is a drawing-room orna- 
ment. The American artist lacks this glamour. 
Neglect of his personality in high life affects 
him financially. 

“ “Commercial-minded,’ ‘materialistic,’ so run 


| the stereotyped phrases of criticism which for- 


eigners apply to us Americans. Yet our best 


| painters express a fine-grained temperament 


which is peculiarly American—they are the in- 
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terpreters of the sensitive phase of our na- 
tional character. A careful observer of the 
work of these men could reasonably assert 
that no foreign artists surpass them in indi- 
vidual response to beauty. Their work, per- 
haps more than the modern work of any other 
nation, shows mysticism, the lyric mood, ideal- 
ism—tempered always by fine restraint. The 
poetic, imaginative, umassertive, frequently 
whimsical quality of our gifted artists is dis- 
tinctly their own. But this intangible beauty 
fails to compete in the market with the dis- 
torted figures and landscapes of modernists. 

“In contrast to the coarse absurdities of 
ultra-modernism, we find in the work of our 
best American artists the distinction inherent 
in good breeding, the sensitive equipment of 
the true artist. We find also an intuitive ap- 
preciation of the American temperament and 
the American scene, a fine comprehension of 
the laborer and the tenement dweller in the 
New World, deep thoughts concerning the 
New World’s natural beauties. As one Amer- 
ican artist puts it, ‘American sentiment is so 
different from French sentiment. You know 
right away it isn’t, the foreign thing—it is 
Anglo-Saxon in essence—very fine feeling.’ It 
is this sensitive, essentially American talent 
which is in danger of being smothered today 
by modernistic propaganda. 

“To quote one of our young American ar- 
tists: ‘How much the American artist is ready 
to give, if he receives only a little encourage- 
ment from the dealer and the public! So many 
of the dealers are not interested in helping 
American artists, and often work against them. 
We have an abundance of fine talent going to 
waste—which is a great loss to a country of 
such power and high ideals otherwise. To 
think of a country with such material wealth 
not converting it into spiritual expression in 
the language of art!’ 

“Although so much foreign art comes into 
our country, the situation is not reversed. 
The work of our American artists is not to 
any extent known in Europe, it does not sell 
in Europe. Since we underestimate our own 
artists, how can we expect Europe to ap- 
preciate them? 

“Mr. Van Dearing Perrine, one of the most 
individual of our American artists, says, ‘France 
backs her own artists with smooth-running, 
highly efficient machinery for the dissemination 
of French propaganda, with flattery for those 
Americans in a position to aid her in main- 
taining a supremacy in the American art 
market, always to the disadvantage of the 
American artist. Art is the embodiment of a 
people’s experiences and ideals, relating them 
emotionally to their own environment, unify- 
ing them and steadying them. Art is not 
merely a plaything for the rich. It is built 
of, for, and by a common humanity.’ 

“We need today in our nation,’ says Mr. 
Perrine, ‘men of vision, like Pericles, who saw 
clearly the value of art in the life of the 

[Continued on page 16] 
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which is to be erected at Dun Laoghaire 


Dunleary), on Dublin Bay, six miles from the 
Irish capital. 
consisting of a 60-foot statue on a 40-foot 
pedestal, will stand on a high point over- 
looking the bay. Brilliantly lighted by night, 
it will be visible far out to sea. The unveiling 
is epected to take place next June. 

O'Connor is at present engaged on a war 
memorial at Washington and a series of 
bronze doors for St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York. Last year his “Mother of Sorrows” was 
placed in the National Gallery, London. In 


tes of Lafayette in Washington, Lincoln in 
Springfield, Ill., and the “Tristan and Yseult” 
goup in the Brooklyn Museum, which won 
the gold medal of the Paris Salon in 1927. 


Guys at Kraushaar’s 


The Kraushaar Art Galleries opened the 
season with an exhibition (until Oct. 20) of 
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French masters, together with a special ex- 
hibition of wash and ink drawings and water 


























London Illustrated News, when from 1850 
to 1856 Guys was its official artist. 
































tise. To | Letters appended by Guys to many of his 
al wealth }drawings of the Crimean War (1853-56), with 
ession in (@Planatory notes for the editors and en- 











raver of the Illustrated News were acquired 
by the Kraushaar Galleries from the original 
collection of Sir William Ingram who owned 
and published the magazine in the 1850's. 
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Will Enlarge National Museum 
Dr. Charles G. Abbott, secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, which controls the 
nited States National Museum in Washing- 
on, has announced plans to double the size 
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pace. The cost of the expansion program is 
stimated at $6,500,000. 
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struct the “Monument to Christ the King,” | 
(formerly Kingstown, but once known as | 


The monument, 100 feet high, | 


America O’Connor is best known for his sta- | 


paintings, drawings and water colors by modern | 


colors by Constantin Guys reproduced in the | 


pf the museum for laboratory and exhibition | 


A Christ Monument | Zubiaurre Shows Painting 


The Art Digest, Ist October, 1931 Il 
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“Regatta” by Valentin de Zubiaurre. 


From Oct. 3 to Oct. 28 at the International 
Art Center of the Roerich Museum, New York 
| City, a collection of 21 paintings by Valentin 
de Zubiaurre, the elder brother of Ramon de 
Zubiaurre, will be on view. 

Mr. de Zubiaurre was born in the village 
of Garay in the province of Biscay, a fact 
which has influenced his rendition of the 
simple fisher folk and sailor types of the 
Basque land. His reverence for these people, 
who have remained so unaffected by exterior 
influences, is evidenced in “Regatta”, repro- 
duced herewith. Like his younger brother, 
Ramon, whose work was exhibited last year at 
the Roerich Museum and is now touring the 
country under its auspices, Valentin is deaf. 
Receiving their education at a local school, 
the brothers studic 1 further at the School of 





National ‘rt Auction 

The National Art Galleries announce their 
first sale of the new art season, comprising 
paintings, English and French furniture, an- 
| tique silver and Sheffield plate, to be held the 
afternoons of October 1, 2 and 3 in the Rose 
| Room of the Hotel Plaza, New York City. 
The paintings, constituting works of Amer- 


former collection of Richard Dudensing & 
Son. In the American group will be Leonard 
Ochtman’s “Springtime at Cos Cob”, Gardner 
Symons’ “Winter, Evening Aglow”, and rep- 
resentative works by Guy Wiggins, J. Alden 
Weir, R. A. Blakelock, Ernest Lawson and 
F. Ballard Williams. 


Fine Arts in Madrid. Thence they went to 
Paris where they remained for many years 
studying the old masters as well as contem- 
porary artists. 

The elder de Zubiaurre is regarded as one 
of Spain’s leading artists, his work having been 
exhibited in international exhibitions from 
Brussels to Buenos Aires, in addition to being 
shown in Venice, Rome and Paris. Many of 
the principal museums, here and abroad, along 
with private collectors, possess examples of 
his art. His style, in somber vein, differs 
greatly from his brother’s gay hued can- 
vases. 

Concurrently with this collection, 35 Rajput 
paintings ranging from the XVIIth to the 
XIXth centuries, collected by Shanti Bahadur 
in Jaipur, India, will be exhibited. 


Specimens of Chippendale, Sheraton, Adam 
and William and Mary styles will be found 
in the furniture group. As an example of fine 
cabinet work, an Adam commode, decorated 
in the French manner, having all its surfaces 
adorned with parquetry and oval medallions, 
is noted. A French piece attributed to the 


| well known XVIIIth century cabinet-maker, 


| Roussel, is enriched with floral marquetry. 


ican, French and Dutch artists are from the | 


Features of the offerings in antique silver 


} will be an English sterling tea service bearing 
| government hall marks, a series of chop plates 


and platters from the collection of Lord Ash- 
burnham and a Georgian silver tray with floral 
decoration and a coat of arms made by Wil- 
liam Bailey in 1802 in London, coming from 
the collection of the Earl of Mansfield. 
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a home owner who recognizes the 
importance of a painting as an 
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| be content with a small profit so that they can | 


Time to Buy 


Now is the time to buy art, for prices tend | 


strongly to favor the collector who is in the 
market for bargains. Such is the contention of 
Charles Messer Stow, writing in the New 
York Sun. While he confines his statements 


to antiques, they may correctly be extend- 


ed to cover the entire field of art. 

“If I had $10,000 to invest,” Mr. Stow 
wrote, “I woald buy good antiques with it, for 
I know that inside of five years at the most 
I could sell that lot for at least $15,000. I 
know what values have done in the past and I 
can guess from that background of knowl- 
edge something of what they will do in the 
future . . . Therefore, I can unhesitatingly 
make the statement that I have never known 
a time when the collector could get more for 
his money than he can right now. The ob- 
vious deduction from all this is that now 
is the time to buy antiques. 

“I know one canny dealer in American an- 
tiques who is using every cent he can get 
hold of to buy specimens to store away in 
his warehouse . . . This man is perhaps bet- 
ter situated than most dealers, because he | 
is able to buy and hold. Many others have to 


turn over their stock. Because of this fact | 
the collector’s opportunity is so strongly in evi- 
dence. Dealers have to sell; they will accept | 
a small profit; business conditions have turned 
for the better; right now is the time to buy. 

“The interest in antiques is patent to every- 
body. It has become a factor in our civiliza- 
tion. No matter where you go in this country 
you will find a knowledge of periods and 
styles that did not exist even five years ago. 
People are buying antiques for their homes. 
Presently, when antiques are out of their 
reach, they will buy reproductions. They are 
buying them now in increasing quantities, even 
though there is still a supply of original 
pieces ... 

“Whatever direction the taste may take, 
there are bargains to be had, greater bargains 
than at any time since the antiques business 
reached its present propor*:-ns. American, 
English, French and Ital’ antiques shops 
offer their fine wares at ces far less than 
could be asked even a __ .r ago and far less, 
incidentally, than will be asked’ a year on 





even six months from now. 

“These doldrums into which the antiques 
business has fallen are but temporary. By 
the way of encouragement to the dealers who 
may read this column, I should like to say 
that I have noted signs of returning trade. 
The fact that the interior decorators are busy 
is an indication. A manufacturer of rayon 
silk told me this week that his business had 
started up in a way that indicated a good 
trade this fali. I went into a store that 
sells wall paper and draperies and found 
customers waiting for clerks to wait on them. 
The antiques business is on too firm a founda- 
tion to suffer permanently from a depressiori. 

“It is fortunate for those with the interest 
that they can obtain old pieces so cheaplv 
now. It is fortunate for the dealers who have 
had little business of late that the interest 
which will lead collectors to their shops is 
still gaining strength.” 


Davies Aquarelles at Syracuse 

The October exhibition at the Syracuse Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts will consist of water colors 
by the late Arthur B. Davies and pastels by 
the veteran Dwight Williams, who was Davies’s | 
instructor and who is now 75 years old. | 


Duncan Phillips has lent several paintings by 


Williams from his collection. 





“Flight,” by Richard H. Recchia. Copyright 
by the sculptor. 


This life size bronze by Richard H. Rec. 
chia was awarded the cross of merit and a 
gold medal at the International Exposition held 
this Summer at Bologna under the auspices 
of the Italian Government. 

The sculptor, a native of Quincy, Mass, 
where he was born in 1885, works in Boston 
and at Rockport, Mass. His training was 
international, for after attending the Boston 
Museum School he studied both in France 
and Italy. Many of his sculptures, especial- 
ly portraits and memorial reliefs, have place 
ment in America, particularly in New Eng 


land. 


Piccirilli’s Jefferson 


A marble bust of Thomas Jefferson by 
Attilio Piccirilli, New York sculptor, has been 
presented to the Capitol at Richmond, Va, 
as a gift from more than 300 French citizens, 
headed by Jean Tillier, resident director of the 
French Line in the United States and Canada 
The bust will occupy a niche in the rotunda 
where Houdon’s full-length figure of George 


Washington and the bust of Lafayette stand 


Mr. Piccirilli based the portrait on the 
Houdon bust of Jefferson at the New York 
Historical Society and on paintings and ma 


terial provided him by the State of Virginia 


Pascal M. Gatterdam 
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Fine Paintings 
57th St. New York City 

Chase Bank Bldg. 
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Entrance to the Whitney Museum of Art. 


The Whitney Museum of American Art is 
now complete on the outside, and, according 
to Juliana R. Force, the director, its formai 
opening will probably take place about the 
middle of November. Founded and endowed 
by Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney, the new 
museum will be devoted exclusively to the 
showing of painting and sculpture by American 
artists, and will house a collection of more 
than 400 works. 

The facades of the three buildings at Nos. 
8, 10 and 12 West Eight St., whose interiors 
provide space for the exhibition rooms, have 
been entirely remodelled and composed into 
one. The old brick walls have been faced 
with stucco of a yellowish pink tone, which 
is set off by making the lintels, band courses 
and architectural motifs of white stone. The 
inspiration for the color of the stucco was 
obtained by the architects, Noel & Miller, from 
the buildings of Marakesh, in Morocco, often 
called “the Rose City.” The style of the 
building is modern, although a definite at- 


Fifteen Water Colorists 


The opening exhibition at the Delphic 
Studios, New York, consists of a galaxy of 
new water colors by fifteen American artists 


(until Oct. 11). They are Walter Bohanan, 


International Art Center 


. 
of Roerich Museum 
Exhibitions of 
PAINTINGS BY VALENTIN de ZUBIAURRE 
RAJPUT PAINTINGS 
October Srd to 26th, 1931 
Open to the public daily, including Sundays 
and Holidays from 10 A. M. to & P. M. 
310 Riverside Drive, cor. 108rd St., N. Y. C, 


| with the assistance 





, tempt was made to preserve a classical feel- 
| ing. 


The entablature and columns of the main 
entrance, herewith depicted, are an adaptation 
of the Greek, and are made of white marble 
over which is placed a large bas-relief of an 
eagle in white metal. The door itself is of alu- 
minum of a modern design of stars in a set- 
ting of red Numidian marble. The three motifs 
of the building, of which the front entrance 


| is one, are framed by reeded aluminum bands. 


Pilasters of stucco separate these motifs and 


| set off the design. 


The interior, designed by Bruce Buttfield 
of Mrs. Force, consists 
of nine large painting galleries, one sculpture 


| room, print rooms, a director’s room, library, 
| various small offices, and a shipping room. 
| The group of American artists who contributed 
| specially designed decorative details includes 
| Robert Locher, 


Max Kuehne, Carl Walters 


and Karl Free. 


| Douglas Brown, Louis Bunin, Bessy E. Creigh- 
| ton, Homer E. Ellertson, Edith Hamlin, Ver- 


non Hunter, Chana Kubert, Charles Logasa, 
Arthur Musgrave, Esther Pressoir, William 
Sanger, Eloise Schwab, M. A. Tricca and 
Frank Wallis. 


AMERICAN FOLK ART 


“ y 
GALLERY 
— Open by Appointment Only — 
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113 WEST 13th ST. NEW YORK 
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AMERICAN ART 
ASSN - ANDERSON 
GALLERIES: INC 


Cfarst Sales 


OF THE 1931-1932 SEASON 


October sales at these galleries in- 
clude two interesting collections of 
American furniture and crafts 


First on the calendar comes 


AMERICAN COLONIAL 
FURNITURE & SILVER 


The Property of 
ISRAEL SACK 


A collection of high standard including 
early New England pieces, fine Chip- 
pendale and Hepplewhite examples of 
the mid-XVIII century, choice silver 
by prominent makers, porcelains and 
early glass, to be dispersed at 


UNRESTRICTED PUBLIC SALE 


Afternoons of October 15-16-17 


Scheduled for two weeks later and 
presenting avariety of items of great 
merit ts 
The Private Collection of 
AMERICAN ANTIQUES 
FORMED BY 
Mr. && Mrs. CLirForD CARLISLE 
KAUFMANN 
of NUTLEY, N. J. 
Including important Hepplewhite ex- 
amples, handsome Chippendale items, 
a notable group of banjo clocks, Penn- 
sylvania Windsors, and early New Eng- 
land furniture * Also a very fine collec- 
tion of historic Liverpool jugs and other 
rare china, early silver, pewter, and 
glass, to be dispersed at 
UNRESTRICTED PUBLIC SALE 
Afternoons of October 30 and 3 
BY ORDER OF 


Mrs, Cuirrorp CaruisteE KauFMaNN 


Each coll P tt bu ill be 


exhibition 


pu lic 


> week preceding sale 


on 


A catal SE ts price d at One Dollar 
TH STREET 
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“Sizeless” 


“Beached,’ Tempera Painting by Justema. 


A young California artist who is being hailed | 
as one who is likely to make great contribu- | 





BARBI 


and a sumptuous 


breakfast for as 
little as three dollars 


Hurried and harried transients, 
suburbanites whom the milk 
train irks, even dyed -in-the- 
wool New Yorkers who choose 
at times to awake near their 
oflices—to these the Barbizon- 
Plaza offers room and bath, a 
delicious breakfast—for as little 


as three dollars. 


In Manhattan's Golden 
Horseshoe of hotels, the 
Barbizon-Plaza is convenient to 
the smartest shops, theatres and 
clhibs. Overlooking the trees 
and lagoons of Central Park it 
aflords peace and quiet when 


rest is desired. 


And if you're seeking gaiety, 
you ll find that, too, at the 
Barbizon-Plaza. Francis Felton’s 
dance orchestra at dinner and 


supper hours (and, by the way, 


| tions to American art is William Justema, 
| who last year held in San Francisco an exhibi- | 
tion of portraits and who this Fall, from Oct. | 


12 to 31, will show at Courvoisier’s some “non- 
human” studies which are declared to have a 
“sizeless quality” that is extraordinary, since 


| they are equaly interesting when reduced to 


the size of a postage stamp or when enlarged 
to tremendous proportions. 
One of them, “Beached,” 


upper left hand corner. 

Justema, extremely self-critical, is declared 
to have struck several new notes that are en- 
tirely his own. He changes his technique, or 
invents a new one, for almost every subject. 
“Obviously,” he says, “a magnolia has an en- 
tirely different texture from a carnation; it 
is therefore necessary to express these textural 


| variations in order to do justice to each sub 
| ject. tO 


i 
Idyllic painting is generally pretty anaemic. 


—Le Baron Cooke. 












































is herewith re-. | 
produced. It is composed of white boats, white | 
sand, and a suggestion of blue sea in the | 








“Fleurs du Mal” 


The question of Beaudelaire’s “Fleurs du 
Mal” is again in the French courts. In 1857 
certain of the verses were condemned as im- 
moral and the publishers had to elide them 


| from the regular editions. The prudery of the 


courts was attacked in the literary salons. 
Secret editions of the banned stanzas, how- 
ever, were printed. 


This summer a copy of the unexpurgated 
work, together with illustrations by a French 
artist, Mme. Dominique Jouvet-Debroise, was 
placed on view at the Salon of Art Books, 
held at the Petit Palais. Complaints were 
made and the salon, finding the work still 
forbidden, compelled Mme. Jouvet-Debroise to 
withdraw her illustrations. The artist contends 
that it was beaudelaire who was condemned 
and that her illustrations are proper. There- 


fore, she consulted lawyers and sought redress. 


+ * * 


An exhibition bv Major Felten of decorative 


| paintings and illustrations for Beaudelaire’s 
| “Les Fleurs du Mal” is being held at the Dar- 
| ien (Conn.) Guild of the Seven Arts, 182 
| Post Road, until Oct. 17. Ruth St. Denis 


and Ted Shawn were guests at the opening and 
Mr. Shawn talked on “Ecstasy in Art.” 


A Fight Impends? 


Philip Hendy, new curator of paintings at 
the Boston Museum, may have a fight on his 
hands, according to the Boston Transcript. He 
brought back from Europe, says that paper, 
an early “Nude” by Matisse, “a leader in the 
French post-impressionist school of deforma- 
tive painting,” along with several other “rather 
startling” modern pictures. 

“Whatever the outcome,” says the Tran- 
script, “the next meeting of the board should 
furnish interesting news.” 
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there’s no cover charge for 
guests). Card rooms always at 
your disposal. A sun-tan roof 
where you may bask in comfort. 
If literary, you ll enjoy brows- 
ing through the library. W hat- 
ever your whim may be, the 
Barbizon-Plaza offers complete 


satisfaction. 


ZON-PLAZA 


HOTEL 


101 west 58th street - central park south - new york 


ROOM, BATH and CONTINENTAL BREAKFAST 
FROM $17 WEEKLY; FROM $3 DAILY 


PLANNING 
FOR FALL 


Come to 
The Ambassador. Beau- 
tifully appointed apart- 
ments with serving pan- 
tries and refrigeration. 


Short or long leases. 
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Fromkes Is Dead 


Maurice Fromkes, well-known Polish-Amer- 


ican artist, died in Paris on Sept. 17 at the | 


age of 59 years. 


He was noted chiefly for his paintings of | 
Spain and portraits of prominent Spaniards, | 


to which subjects he began to devote himself 
about 10 years ago. An exhibition of his 
Spanish work was held in 1924 at the Modern 
Art Gallery in Madrid and in New York in 
1929 at the Milch Galleries. 

Mr. Fromkes was brought to this country 
at the age of 8 and upon completion of his 
public school education studied art at Cooper 
Union and the National Academv of Design. 
In 1908 he was awarded the portrait prize of 
the Salmagundi Club. 

A New York critic referred to Mr. Fromkes’ 


technic as “hard, dry, brilliant, with an ena- | 


mel-like brilliance.” 


The artist is represented in the Vatican by | 


his portrait of Cardinal Merry Del Val, paint- 
ed in 1904, and other of his works are to 
be found in the Albright Gallery in Buffalo, 
the Duncan Phillips Memorial Gallery in 
Washington and the Rhode Island School of 
Design in Providence. 


Clinedinst, Illustrator, Dead 


Benjamin West Clinedinst, N. A., . painter 
and illustrator, died at his home in Pawling, 
N. Y., on Sept. 12, at the age of 71. A 
native of Woodstock, Va., he studied under 
Cabanel and Bonnat in Paris. He had painted 
portraits of Theodore Roosevelt, Admiral 
Peary, General Curtis Lee, and General E. W. 
Nichols. Among the authors whose books he 
illustrated are Parkman, Stevenson, Haw- 
thorne, Cable, Page, Bret Hart and Mark 
Twain. He was a member of the American 
Water Color Society and of the Century Club. 
In 1894 he was made an associate of the 
National Academy and in 1898 a member. 


Samuel G. Rains Dead 


After a long illness, Samuel G. Rains, 
founder and president of the Rains Galleries, 
died on Sept. 17 in New York. 

In addition to his connection with the Rains 
Galleries, where some of the largest art sales 
in New York have taken place, Mr. Rains was 
president of the Lamb Publishing Company 
and was considered one of America’s outstand- 
ing experts on old and rare books. Before go- 
ing into the publishing business for himself, he 


was for many years associated with Simon | 


Brentano, founder of Brentano’s. 


Edith B. Stevens Takes Own Life 


Edith B. Stevens, aged 35, an artist, com- 


mitted suicide by taking poison at her studio 
at Gloucester, Mass., on Aug. 31. 
given exhibitions 
other New England cities. 


Orin W. Jacquish a Suicide 
The body of Orin William Jacquish, aged 


45, commercial artist and authority on de- | 


Member Antique & Decorative Arts League 


HERZOG GALLERIES 


OF HOUSTON, TEXAS 
PAINTINGS ANTIQUES 
OBJETS D’ART 
3619 Main St. Correspondence invited 


FOR SALE 


Old Mystic, Conn.—Country place that will 
appeal) to artists. 
Booklet. 


Alleen Gray 


countryside. 


She had 
in Hartford, Conn., and | 


Modern home; beautiful | 
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“American Group” Takes New York Galleries 


“Fading Flowers,” by Anatol Shulkin. 


“An American Group,” an association of 
artists whose number during the first season 
will be limited to ten, has started a revolt 
against what it terms “the well known limi- 


leries,” and has taken over the sumptuous ex- 
hibition rooms at the Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, 
$8th St. and 6th Ave., New York, in order to 
find buyers for their pictures. An anonymous 
sponsor has guaranteed a substantial part of 
the group’s budget. 

The galleries will open on Oct. 19 with an 
exhibition by the first six members of the 


' William Bradford Robbins II. 


“Threatening Storm,” by Chuzo Tamotzu. 


group: Anatol Shulkin, secretary, Jacob Get- 


| lar Smith, treasurer; Robert Philipp, Stuart 
| Edie, Chuzo Tamotzu and Holmead Phillips. 
‘ | Four more members will be admitted, and after 
tations imposed upon artists by private gal- | 


the first season a few others will be recruited 
by election. A patrons committee is being 
organized, and also a patron membership ex- 
tension committee, whose secretary is Mrs. 
The member- 
ship of both committees will be announced 
later. 

THE ART DIGEST herewith reproduces two 


| works that will appear in the first exhibition. 


eee 


signing, was found on Sept. 8 near the Blythe- | Canaan, Conn., at the age of 77. 


wood Sanitarium on Stanwich Road, Green- 
wood, Conn. He is believed to have commit- 
ted suicide. 


Mulliken, Collector, Dead 
Alfred Henry Mulliken, banker 


and art | 
| patron, died on Sept. 2 at his home in New b whom it was given by Charles X. 


, C One of 
his most interesting art transactions was the 
purchase of Carle Van Loo’s portrait of Marie 


| Lesezynska, consort of Louis XV of France, 


which escaped destruction in the French Re- 
volution, and which he acquired from a 
relative of the Abbe Lefebre de Palme, to 


BLUE GLASS 


One of the most 
exquisite exam- 
ples of the art of 
the Holland artist 


JACOB 
DOOYEWARD 
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Faure’s Diatribe 
[Concluded from page 4] 


Negro dances, Greek festivals, Roman circuses 
and the mystery plays of the Middle Ages 
are ceremonies invented to fill this need. To- 
day, the one spectacle before which all people 
unite is the cinema. What could be more of a 
collective expression than this? It combines 
architecture, sculpture, painting, music and the 
dance. It is a plastic art, developing in space. 
It is an anonymous art, for it is created by 
many unknown workers acting co-operatively 
toward a common end. It is true that the 
cinema is in eclipse at present owing to the 
false emphasis given to spoken words. We 
must give up most of the conversation in 
motion pictures or the cinema, as an art, is 
lost. Moreover, we must change the condi- 
tions of that great art from a means of en- 
riching a few to a universal art for the bene- 
fit of all people. The fate of the actors de- 
pends on us. 

“T have shown that we find ourselves today 
at a point in the cycle of the arts and of 
social development, where various signs point 
toward a gain in collective, at the expense of 
individual, expression. In the future the 
cinema will take an important part for the 
integration of the arts and for the return of 
social consciousness.” 

Henri De Kruif writes to Tue Arr Dicest: 
“When Elie Faure viewed Orozco’s Prometheus 
at Pomona College, I was pleased to record his 
limited remarks. Of this astonishing mural he 
said: ‘It is personal, national, and international. 
That is always the case with the great mas- 
ters. I feel Italian influence, more of Giotto 
than of Michael Angelo, and perhaps a little 
of El Greco. And I understand he has never 
been in Europe, n’est ce pas?” [“Prometheus” 
was reproduced in Tue Art Dicest in the 
August, 1930, number]. 

Henri De Kruif adds: “What a world of 
meaning in that last remark! This bears out 
my repeated assertion that a painter with 
native ideas and real talent gains little by 
travel and study abroad. He goes European 
at his own veril. How many painters of great 
possibilities we have seen return from years 
of study in France, hopelessly shackled with 
super-imposed learning. Only the exceptional 
ones are strong enough to fight valiantly, 
through experimentation, to a re-discovery of 
themselves and their relation to their own 
soil and society, and what is the odds, if the 
result be individualism, collectivism, or what 
have you?” 

In San Francisco Dr. Faure said that Rus- 
sia and America are the hope of the art of 
the future, and that Western Europe, head- 
ed nowhere, is just marking time. “Russia is 
in the first stages of the organization of her 
new society,” he said to Alexander Fried of 
the Chronicle. “Her artistic achievements 
that will come later can only be imagined. 


PAINTINGS AUTHENTICATED 
AND APPRAISED BY 


Dr. Maurice H. Goldblatt 


ART EXPERT 
Whose sxttributions have been officially sacceptec 
oy the directors of the greatest galleries of 
Kurope, including the Louvre, Paris; Dorio-Pam- 
filio Gallery, Rome; Royal Gallery, Bologna; Im- 
perial Gallery, Vienna, and other important gal- 
cerles 


Correspondence Invited 


Congress Hotel Chicago 


| tion-wide contest. 

sion to paint “The Seven Seas” for the Presi- 
| dent Coolidge, the sister-ship of the President 
| Hoover, which will soon be launched. 


| taught. 
| prizes, and his pictures hang in many galleries 


But America has already laid the foundations 
of its aesthetic civilization by its creation of 
an individual architecture. This is the art 
that begins all great cultures) The magni 
ficent structures of New York, some of them 
complete masterpieces, may very well be the 
introduction to a brilliant artistic future.” 

He held out especial hope for the art of 
California because there is so manifest in it 
the influence of Mexico, an influence which 
he holds is “perfectly native to all America 
. . . In Mexico I look for the roots of the art 
of painting on the whole continent.” 


An Ill Wind Blows Good 
The New School for Social Research, New 


| York, has been a beneficiary of the financial 


depression in that it has been able to ac- 
quire a rare collection of photographic prints 
of more than 2,000 masterpieces in private 
and public European galleries, originally in- 
tended for a wealthy American collector. They 
were assembled during 25 years by a Vienna 
collector who, because of an unfortunate bank- 
ruptcy. was compelled to sell them. They 
were sent to an American collector who had 
to forego their purchase because of the finan- 
cial crash. 

The examples range from the year 1500 
through the XVIIIth century, and are repre- 
sentative of the Italian, German, French and 
Dutch schools. In the collection are pictures, 
little known in this country, by such masters 
as Fragonard, Breughel, Ostade, Watteau, 
Chardin, Cranach, Fra Angelico, Tintoretto, 
Titian, Raphael, Giorgione, Bellini and others. 

Several hundred of the photographs are now 
on view at the school and others of the col- 
lection are to be shown later. 


Murals Afloat 


Frank W. Bergmann, Viennese artist, form- 
erly of New York and now of San Francisco, 
is the creator of “The Five Continents,” a 
mural theme which decorates the dining room 
of the new Dollar liner, President Hoover. 


| The San Francisco Examiner describes it as 
| a painting “carried out on dynamic lines,” 
| whose “stylized figures, placed against appro- 
| priate backgrounds, suggest the various peo- 


ples of the Earth. The rich imagery of the 


| composition is enhanced by the rhythmic al- 
ternation of light and shade.” 


Bergmann won this commission in a na- 
He also won the commis- 


Harry Vincent Dies 

Harry Aiken Vincent, A.N.A., prominent 
painter of marines, died at his home in Rock- 
port, Mass., on Sept. 28, after a long illness, 
at the age of 67. He was a member of the 
Rockport and North Shore art associations 
and the Salmagundi Club. 

Born in Chicago, Mr. Vincent was self- 
He was the winner of numerous 


both in America and abroad. It is said that 
his painting of the old lobster house in Rock- 
port inspired some 50 other painters to utilize 
the same subject. 


CYRUS BOUTWELL 


1635 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 
ANTIQUE ENGLISH SILVER 
and SHEFFIELD 


Western Distributor for 
GEORGE ELBERT BURR, ETCHER 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| people. 


The Alien Flood 
[Concluded from page 10] 


Under his wise guidance foreign in- 
fluence was suppressed. Native art was given 
a chance, and within a single generation of 
this protection the art of the Greek rose to 
its supreme height. There was no accident in 
this. It was planned and worked for intelli- 
gently. Today American art needs the back- 
ing of an aroused and enlightened public 
against systematic, paternalistic foreign propa- 
ganda.” 

“An intelligent American art public would 
create a market for American art. We have 
real artists of our own in our midst, unsur- 
passed by any foreign artists and indispensable 
to us as interpreters of our country’s essen- 
tial characteristics. When American buyers de- 
velop standards of judgment and taste in art, 


| they will refuse to be persuaded by those who 


| accept American money and smile at American 


| gullibility. 


Foreign ultra-modernism, perpetu- 


| ated upon a misled public, is a tragedy, in that 
| it deprives distinguished American artists of 
| adequate compensation and recognition.” 


Will Carve Brick Walls 


Although common red brick has always de- 


| fied sculpture, Katherine W. Lane has under- 


taken to carve decorations on the walls of 


| Harvard’s new “Factory of Biological Scien- 


ces.” The Harvard brick has the advantage 
that it is of almost uniform hardness, of a 
consistency between granite and limestone, 
while the ordinary brick has a consistency vary- 


| ing from the hard to soft. 





| desired size in stencil form. 


Actual carving will be done only after long 
preliminary steps. Miss Lane first draws a 
small animal of the species desired and then 
sends i: away to be enlarged. Corrections are 
then made and it is again enlarged. With this 
enlargement work is begun on a huge black- 
board of plastecine, where the animal is 


| carved one-third the size it is to appear on the 


| building. 


A plaster cast is then made, which 
is shipped to the shops of John Loeser, model- 
er and carver, where it is enlarged to the 
After the stencil 
is placed on the wall of the building and the 
outline drawn in chalk, expert cutters then 
carve out the brick. 

In the frieze Miss Lane will attempt to 


| show in part the geographical distribution of 
| animals, having representatives from all the 


principal regions of the earth. 


Small Sculpture in a Tour 
A collection of small sculpture in wood and 


| bronze is on view at the Art Center, New 
| York, until Oct. 10. Some of the artists included 
| are Gleb Derujinsky, Eli Harvey, Sergei Ko- 
| nenkov, Robert J. Kuhn, Warren Wheelock. 


Following the New York showing the exhibi- 
tion will go on tour. 


| RALPH M. CHAIT 
GALLERIES 


600 Madison Ave. 
(at 57th Street) 
New York City 


Sd 


EARLY CHINESE ART 
e 
Specialist in Early Chinese Art 
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ART 


Pioneer 


“My Mother,” by Cyrus E. Dallin. 


The mother of Cyrus E. Dallin posed as a 
model for his bronze memorial to the “Pioneer 
Woman of Utah,” which is to be placed in 
Springville, Utah. A committee considering 
the model to be used, reported that of all the 
pioneer women who had worked and lived in 
Utah, none exhibited was more typical of 
the pioneer woman than the sculptor’s own 
mother. 

Mrs. Dallin emigrated from England in 
1857 with her husband. She was a Lanca- 
shire woman and he a Devonshire man. To- 
gether they crossed the country and drew up 
in the little settlement that was to ‘become 


IN THE CENTER 
OF NEW YORK’S 
ART INTERESTS 


Located on broad 57th 
Street, New York's “rue de 
la Paix”, The Great North- 
ern offers a location of 
social distinction as well 
as one of easy access to 
musical and art interests. 
Accommodations equally 
pleasant for overnight or 
permanent residence. 
Excellent cuisine. 


Daily Rates 


Single from $3.00 
Double from $4.00 


Special weekly or 
monthly rates on request. 


| | ( Hotel 
GREAT NORTHERN 


118 W. 57th St., N.Y. C. 
Now Under KNOTT Management 


| 


College Art Association Makes Provaganda 


The College Art Association, whose aim is , 
to cultivate art appreciation throughout the | 


United States, has inaugurated an ambitious 
circuit exhibition program this Fall. Follow- 
ing the three print exhibitions which had 
initial viewing at the galleries of Kennedy & 
Co., M. Knoedler & Co., and E. Weyhe, and 
the “Petites Tuileries” exhibition at the Wil- 
denstein Galleries, the association announces 
New York openings for three other shows. 
These exhibitions which will continue until 
Oct. 10, will be at the following galleries: 
“Seascapes and Waterfronts,” Ferargil Galleries; 
“American Scenes and Subjects,” Rehn Gal- 
leries; “Self Portraits,” Association Headquar- 
ters (20 West 58th St.). 

The exhibition of “Seascapes and Water- 
fronts” is international in scope, French, Span- 
ish, Austrian, Hungarian, British, German and 
American artists being included. After the 
metropolitan showing it will be sent on an ex- 
tensive tour of the eastern states, where it 
naturally has the most popular appeal. The 


| exhibition of self-portraits at the Association’s 


headquarters. is arousing much public interest. 
Among the artists who reveal “how the artist 


| looks in his own eyes” are Zak, Frieze, Bena- 


| tov, Tomlin, Brackman, Kara and Luks. 


This 


| show will visit several museums after leaving 


| New York. 


| log cabin and raised a family of eight chil- | 


The title, “American Scenes and Subjects,” 
is indicative of the character of the Rehn 
show, which is extremely “American” in feel- 
ing. It was organized with the idea that, 
despite the popularity of the French school, 
there are many American .artists whose inter- 


Springville. There they made their home in a 


|} dren. 


Ten years ago the Springville high school 
students, wanting an art exhibition, sold candy 
and cakes to defray the expenses. After each 
exhibition one or moré paintings were pur- 
chased for the permanent collection. Now 
Springville, which has not more than 4,000 
population, is, Mr. Dallin believes, “doing 
more for the constructive encouragement and 
advancement of contemporary painters than 
any other city, town, village, or association 
in the United States.” 


Large Print Sale in Chicago 


The Chicago Book & Art Auctions, Inc., | 
Chicago, will open its second season auspicious- | 
ly with a two-day sale of choice etchings by | 


old and modern masters, from various private 
collections. The prints will be on exhibition 
from Oct. 10 in the firm’s galleries, 410 Michi- 


gan Boulevard, previous to their dispersal on | 


Oct. 13-14. 


Included will be important works by such 


famous men as Bellows, Bone, Cameron, Sey- | 


mour Haden, Heintzelman, Lepére, Meryon, 
McBey, Ostade, Pennell, Rembrandt, Wash- 
burn, Whistler and Zorn. 
will be represented by architectural studies, 
Benson by his wild duck subjects. Burr by 


his Western scenes, Marguerite Kirmse by her | 


dogs, and Martin Lewis by his views of New 
York. Zorn is the most numerous, having 17 
fine impressions among the 389 offered. 


PLASTER CAST 
STUDIES 


Send for illustrated catalog 
44 pages, $1.00 


FLORENTINE ART 


PLASTER CO. 
2217 Chestnut St., Philedelphie 


John Taylor Arms | 
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“Night Clouds,” by A. P. Ryder. Lent to the 
Seascape Exhibition by Ferargil Galleries. 


pretations of the native scene are esentially 
American. Such men as Hopper, Burchfield, 
Sloan, Dasburg, Coleman, Rosen, Jerome 
Myers, Robert Bruce and Chapin are included. 


-“The Three Marvins”. by Chapin expresses as 


well as any canvas in the exhibition the pur- 
pose of the show. 


A Long Program 


A list of the activities of the new Sears, 
Roebuck and Company Art Galleries has been 
made public by Theodore J. Morgan, director. 
The new Galleries will be opened on Oct. 15 
with a pre-view of a number of exhibits. The 
artists represented will be: Charles A. Aiken, 
Jawne Allen, F. H. Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert Herter, Herbert Hooven, J. J. Lankes, 
J. Howard Iams. A group of bronzes will 
also be shown by the International Art Foun- 
dries. Other shows tentatively scheduled for 
the season are: 

November: Thomas Handforth, International Art 
Foundries, Harry Roseland, Traphagen School of 
Fashion, Dewing Woodward, W. Lester Stevens, 


Van Dearing Perrine, Thornton Oakley, Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert Herter. 
December: Charles C. 
Elizabeth Norton, Andre Smith, University of 
Porto Rico, Marie Hull, William S. Schwartz, 
International Art Foundries, Usher F. Devoll. 
January: Charles Dalgreen, Hugo D. Pohl, 
Grand Central School of Art, Ben Ali Haggin, 
National Soap Sculpture Committee, Charles R. 
Lamb, Edward T. Hurley, Antonio P. Martino, 
Catherine Bartons, Adam Pietz. 
February: Jerry Farnsworth, 
ciation Women Painters and 
York School of Clay Working 
Frederic Nunn, Wells Sawyer, 
March: Frank L. Jirouch, Roderick D. Mac- 
kenzie, Sophie Brannan, George Edwards, George 
Cc. Ault, A. J. Motley. 


April: Harry A. DeYoung. 


Curran, Mary Butler. 


National Asao- 
Sculptors, New 
and Ceramics, 
Helen Farnsworth 


May: Sandor Vago. 





E. and A. Silberman Galleries 


Vienna 1 
Seilerstaette 5 


New York 
133 East 57th St. 
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Installment Buying 


On Sept. 8 the New York Sun printed an 
editorial entitled “Art on 


Berlin correspondent of the Christian Science 


Monitor. Robert Macbeth of the Macbeth 


Gallery, New York, has written a reply to | 


it, which will appear in the next number of 
the gallery’s rublication, Art Notes. This re- 
joinder, because it undoubtedly expresses the 


the Installment | 
Plan,” which was based on an article by the | 


unanimous attitude of all dealers in American | 


art, is printed below in full: 


“The New York Sun recently commented | 
editorially on a plan hit upon in Berlin to | 


relieve the situation created among artists by 
business depression. 
out, as an interesting experiment, that the work 


The fact was brought | 


of living German artists is publicly exhibited | 


and sold on the installment plan, on small 
monthly payments, ‘thus giving picture lovers 
of moderate means opportunity to possess 


paintings of merit, while affording the artist | 


the reasonable certainty of a monthly return 
for his work.’ 

“The Sun questions whether such a plan 
would work here ‘where even artists of recog- 
nized worth are more or less “on their own” 
in their approach to the buying public’ and 
says ‘if it were tried, it would call for business 
management at the hands of business men’; 
that there is a ‘necessity for some coldly scien- 
tific mind’ (as opposed to the artistic tempera- 
ment) ‘to look after putting the artists’ crop 
on the market’, and concludes, ‘if pictures 
are to be sold on the installment plan, there 


would have to be some cold business manage- | L 53. Fe 
| during the Civil War, and he commanded 


ment to look after collections.’ 


“This, from a newspaper like the Sun is in- 


teresting, for the Sun prides itself on its pre- 
sentation of news. It will be news to many 
that our leading artists are more or less ‘on 
their own’ in reaching the public, and it is 
not a great compliment to the dealers who 
have fought for those leading painters in the 
days when they were not so well known. 
When a ‘leading artist’ is ‘on his own’ it is 
usually because he elects so to be, and too 
often, in such cases, after he has become a 
‘leading artist” through the efforts of the ‘coldly 


RICHARD OWEN 


French 18th Century Drawings 


15, Quai Voltaire, Paris 





ART GOTHIQUE 


L. CORNILLON 
J. Poly & Co. 


21, Quai Voltaire Paris 








scientific mind’ of some dealer or dealers to | 


make him one. 


“The Sun might glean from its own adver- | 


tising columns that there are a considerable 
number of business men engaged in the busi- 
ness management of artists’ affairs, and amply 
able to take care of ‘looking after collections’ 
Such is the too regular job of many of us. 

“But as to the chief topic of the editorial, 
where has the Sun been not to know that 
paintings by American artists have been sold 
on the installment plan these many years? 
Installment buying constitutes a very con- 
siderable part of the business of dealing in 
paintings, and it is the only method through 
which a good many art lovers who buy paint- 
ings for their own sake can ever hope to own 
them. This has been published again and 
again, but it seems not to have reached the 
editorial office of the Sun. It is, perhaps, just 
as well that we are shown that such informa- 
tion is not the general knowledge we all 
thought it was. We must give bigger and 
better publicity to what:is to us an old 
story. 

“There are probably no dealers in the coun- 
try, at least among those who handle American 
work, who do not welcome every opportunity 
to further the cause of both artist and buyer 
through installment sales, and the wider that 
fact be made known, even though Berlin be 
used as the text for the message, the better.” 


Delaware and Styx 


Rear Admiral Eugene H. C. Leutze is dead 
at the age of 83. He entered the U. S. Navy 


one of Dewey’s ships at Manila. 

Leutze’s naval career came quite natural, 
for his father, Emanuel Leutze, painted that 
most famous and most execrated of all Amer- 
ican pictures, “Washington Crossing the Del- 
aware,” in which the Father of His Country 
stands in an impossible and mock-heroic at- 
titude in a boat that dodges impossible ice 
in an impossible Delaware River. The pic- 
ture, now in the Kunst Halle of Bremen (with 
a replica in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York), was an artistic crime, but 
the artist’s fine son did his best to live it 
down in his adopted land (he was born in 
Germany). The sins of the father are not al- 
ways visited on the son. 


PAUL GUILLAUME 


First Class Paintings by 
RENOIR CEZANNE, MATISSE 
PICASSO, MANET, SEURAT, 
DOUANIER, ROUSSEAU, SOUTINE, 
MARIE LAURENCIN, FAUTRIER, 
GOERG, UTRILLO, MODIGLIANI 

DERAIN 
FINE PIECES 
OF ANTIQUE NEGRO ART 


59, Rue La Boetie, PARIS 


NAZARE-AGA 


PERSIAN ANTIQUES 


3, Avenve Pierre Ie de Serbie. 


BIGNOU 


FIRST CLASS PAINTINGS 


8, Rue La Boetie, Paris 








final award in October. 








Wright on a Jury | 


After delivering a series of lectures at the 
New School for Social Research, New York. 
Frank Lloyd Wright, often called “the father 
of the modern school of architecture,” has 
gone to Rio de Janeiro, where he will serve 
as North America’s representative on the in- 
ternational jury of architects who will select 
the winning design for the Columbus Memor- 
ial Lighthouse in the harbor of Santo’ Domin- 
go, the first settlement established in the 
New World. 

The competition is being sponsored by the 
Pan-American Union, and has aroused inter- 
est among architects all over the world. Pre- 
liminary selections have been made by the 
national architectural juries. From this group 
the international jury of three will make the 
The final competitors 
are: Will Rice Amon (United States); Doug- 
las Ellington (United States); Heimle, Cor- 
bett & Harris (United States); Donald Nel- 
son and Edgar Lynch (United States); Pippo 
Medori, Vincenzo Palleri and Aldo Vercelloni 
(Italy); Joaquin Palacios and Luis Blanco 
(Spain); J. L. Gleave (England); Louis Berth- 
in, Georges Dyon and Georges Nesteroff 
(France); Theodore Lescher, Paul Andrein, 
Georges de Fontain and Maurice Gautier 
(France). 

Mr. Wright has been a noted figure in the 
field of architecture: since the days of the 
World’s Fair in Chicago (1893). Today he 
is considered by many the source of inspira- 
tion for the present form of modern architec- 
ture and decoration throughout the world. 
When Prof. Einstein was on his way home from 
California, he consented to stop three hours 
in Chicago on the condition that he might 
have the entire three hours alone with Frank 
Lloyd Wright. 


MARCEL GUIOT 


THE LARGEST SELECTION 
f 


RARE PRINTS 


by 
Old and Modern Masters 


4, Rue Volney Paris 


Ch.-A. GIRARD 


MODERN PAINTINGS 


1, Rue Edouard VII, PARIS 


SERGE ROCHE 


THE FINEST COLLECTION OF 
Old French Frames 


4, Rue Victor Masse, Paris 


Old Frames 


Grosvallet 
126 Bld. Haussmann Paris 
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A Silver Lining 


Guthrie Courvoisier of the Courvoisier Gal- 
ries, San Francisco, sees a silver lining in 
a very dark cloud. In telling the Examiner 
a his exhibition plans for the new season | 
he is quoted as saying: 

“The severe depression from which we are 
just beginning to recover has done more for 
gt in San Francisco and the West than | 
many of us realize. I believe the coming sea- 
son will usher in the greatest art era San 
Francisco has ever known. A marvelous crop 
js about to be harvested from the seeds of 
depression. Many have used this time to read 
and study and think and they have come to 
the realization that the worthwhile things in 
life cannot be taken from us. 

“We have given much thought to our ex- 
hibitions so that they may preserve these 
values on which our people must lean if they 
are to get anything out of life and art.” 

“Another and very important factor in the 
revival of art here,” continued Mr. Courvoi- 
sier, “is the splendid work of Lloyd L. Rol- 
fins, who has brought relief to our former 
deplorable isolation from works of art of really | 
cine quality. He has brought to our museums 
‘on life by exhibiting the finest canvases and | 
etchings procurable, the viewing of which is | 
essential to the forming of a real appreciation 
of a city’s people.” 

Mr. Rollins last season became director of 
both the California Palace of the Legion of | 
Honor and the De Young Museum. 





Works in Many Media 


| 
Alexander Couard, versatile artist who | 
works in several media, is holding an exhibition 
t the Silvermine Tavern and Galleries, Nor- 
walk, Conn., until Oct. 12. Consisting of oil 
paintings, water colors, etchings, lithographs 
- wood carving, the exhibition is remind- 
' of mediaeval and renaissance days when 
an artist was called upon to design and to | 
produce objects of utility and ornament. 
Greatly interested in the trend of artistic | 
development in this country, Couard sees a | 
native American art in the new arts of the 
otion picture, the clavilux or color organ. 
and television. He belongs to the group of 
merican artists who find a vital inspiration 
m the American scene, whether it is mani- 
ested in the grandeur of the Southwest, the 
majesty and silence of the Grand Canyon, or 
he chasms of Manhattan. 



















Fine Art Society 


148 New Bond St., London, W. 1 
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By Old and Modern Masters 
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Rembrandt, Durer, Brangwyn, 
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Independent Gallery 
OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 
7a Grafton Street, London 





| American and Colonial furniture. 


| occupied a studio in Anchorage, Alaska. 
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Israel Sack Collection To Be Dispersed 


Carved Maple Gallery-Top Highboy. 
New Hampshire, about 1750. 


For the first time since November, 1929, 





One of Six Chippendale Mahogany Ladder Back 


| collections, 


lovers of American Colonial furniture and | 


the American Art Association-Anderson Gal- 
leries, an assemblage of these pieces brought 
together by Israel Sack, well known as a 
professional collector. The collection will go 
on exhibition Oct. 10 and be dispersed the 
afternoons of Oct. 15, 16, and 17. There are 
500 items in the catalogue. 
Chippendale, Hepplewhite and 
early New England pieces appear in the early 


| silver will have an opportunity to view, at | 


important | 


The famous | 


silversmiths who worked in Boston, Rhode Is- | 
land, New York and Philadelphia from 1720 | 


to 1800 are also well represented. Scattered 
through the three sessions of the sale will be 
found items obtained by Mr. Sack from famous 


| $10,000 for ‘Mount McKinley”’ 


Sidney Laurence’s picture of Mount McKin- 
ley, 20,300-foot Alaskan peak, has been pur- 
chased by Bernard E. Smith, New York stock 
broker, for $10,000. The painting is of huge 
dimensions and is treated in 
manner. 

The artist, who is 66 years of age, formerly 
Re- 
cently he suffered a paralytic stroke at his 
home in Los Angeles. 


a conservative 


Side Chairs. Pennsylvania, about 1770. 


such as the Garvan and the 
Flayderman. 

Among the early New England pieces appears 
a carved oak court cupboard, 1660-1690, from 
the Waters collections, Salem, Mass. This has 
been illustrated in two of Wallace Nutting’s 
works, and in The Antiquarian. In the 18th 
century section great interest attaches to a 
carved maple gallery-top highboy with claw- 
and-ball feet made in New Hampshire about 
1750, which is reproduced above. Very few 
highboys of this rare type are known. 

In the collection is a mahogany block-front 
slant-top desk, about 1760, the shaggy eagle 
claw feet being of a type rarely found on 
Colonial furniture. Many fine mirrors also 
are included, representing various types, among 
them wall mirrors and little dressing mirrors 
with small drawers for placing on the top of 
larger pieces of furniture. An example of the 
English prototype of the American “Constitu- 
tion” mirror is especially notable—a George 
II carved walnut and gilded wall mirror, made 
in England, about 1745, with incised and carved 
decoration. 

Herewith reproduced is one of a set of six 
Pennsylvania Chippendale mahogany ladder 
back chairs made about 1770. These chairs, 
having a fine old patina, are of particular in- 
terest since ladder back Colonial chairs are a 


| rarity. 
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Are You 


Entering 
the 


RINGLING 





this Fall? 


1} | 
route to 1 


SARASOTA\|| | 


Go to school by the Ocean Trail this 

year . . . aboard the newest, largest 

and most magnificent steamers that 

sail between the North and Florida. 
Have an extra sea-going vacation in 
typical Clyde-Mallory luxury, before 
starting your sessions. The sea is 
lovely in the Fall and the three day 
trip to Jacksonville with an interest- 1] 
ing call at Charleston, S. C., will 
supply just the bracing tonic you 
need. Music, dancing, deck sports, 
radio, etc. 


FARES TO SARASOTA 
$45.65 om $3.75 Rewns 


ei, ueale June 15, 1932) 


then here's your| 


Including meals and stateroom ac- 
commodations; steamer New York 
to Jacksonville and return and rail 
from Jacksonville to Sarasota and 1} } 
return. | 


to Jacksonville $37 one way 
$55 round trip 
A nominal extra charge of $2 up is |||||| 
made for superior accommodations, || 
suites, etc. 
Sailings from New York every 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 
Convenient rail or bus connections 
from Jacksonville direct to-Sarasota. |||||| 


TAKE YOUR CAR, TOO. yt 
Low rates for automobiles when iy} 
accompanied by passengers | 
information and reservations ||} 
apply to Wt 


For 


ART SCHOOL 








MA HHH 


545 Fifth Ave., or Pier 36, 
North River 


All Phones: WAlker 5-3000 














Taft’s “Lawson” 














“The Crusader,” by Lorado Taft. 


Its dead-to-art cemeteries, whose sculpture— 


if sculpture is there at all—is bought from | 
reproductions in catalogues, is one of Amer- | 


ica’s disgraces. 
It is therefore an event when an original 


sculpture— not No. 23 of a catalogue—finds | 
It is a | 


its way into an American cemetery. 
supreme event in art when a sculpture by an 
artist like Lorado Taft is put in place. 

On Sept. 9 Taft’s statue, “The Crusader,” 
was dedicated over the grave of the newspaper 
publisher, Victor Lawson, founder of the 
Chicago Daily News, in Graceland Cemetery, 
Chicago. “The Crusader” symbolizes the 
spirit of Victor Lawson, and on its base is 
graven the words, 

Above all things Truth 
Beareth away the Victory. 

The sculptor’s medieval mailed knight stands 

for Victor Lawson—and the 


Dr. MacDougall Dies 


Dr. Robert Bruce MacDougall, assistant pro- 
fessor of art at Brooklyn College and a well- 
known painter, died from heart disease on Sept. 


21. 


He was 59 years old. 








When in Los Angeles visit the 
DALZELL-HATFIELD 
GALLERIES 
2509 West 7th Street 
PAINTINGS 

SCULPTURE 
ETCHI N Gs 











| 







NEWMAN GALLERIES 


1732 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


PAINTINGS 
Exhibitions Solicited 





Daily News. 














Preservation 


A world conference for the study of problenis 
relating to the protection and preservation of 
monuments of artistic and historical impor 
tance will be held at Athens, Greece, Oct. 21 
to 31, as announced by the Museum News. 

Some of the problems to be discussed are the 
restoration of monuments, damage resulting 
from age and atmospheric influences, examina- 
tion of the works undertaken for the consolida- 
tion, restoration, upkeep and protection of a 
building; surroundings of monuments, protec- 
tion of sites, and the utilization of monuments, 


200 Works by Legrand Shown 


During October the Caz-Delbo Galleries, 
New York, are showing for the first time in 
America a collection of 200 etchings, draw- 
ings and pastels by Louis Legrand, some of 
them loaned by Messrs. Pellet and Marcel 
Guiot and some provided by Mr. Caz-Delbo, 
who collected them over a period of 40 years. 












































Procter’s Hale Memorial 

Colorado has decided to honor Gen. Irving 
Hale, famous leader of the first Colorado regi- 
ment of Spanish-American War volunteers, by 
placing a memorial of him in the State Capitol 
at Denver. Alexander Phimister Procter, life- 
long friend of Gen. Hale’s, is the sculptor. 





New Gallery's First Show 

It has been announced by Miss Margit 
Varga that her new Painters and Sculptors 
Gallery at 22 East 11th St., New York, wil 
open on Nov. 1 with a joint exhibition by 
| Richard Lahey, Isami Doi, Harry Sternberg, 
David Karfunkle, Harry Wickley, and Harry 
| Taskey. 












WILDENSTEIN. 
and COMPANY 
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OLD MASTERS 
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| FRENCH PAINTERS 
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| GRACE NICHOLSON’S | 
| SIX ART GALLERIES 
Pasadena, Calif, 


Artistically and financially most successful | 
in the West. 










Booking | now for 1932 exhibits. 













CALO GALLERIES 
Established 1875 


WE BUY AND SELL PAINTINGS BY 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ARTISTS 


128 West 49th Street, New York 
Tel.: Bryant 6739 Bet. B’way and 6th Ave. 
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The News and Opinion of Books on Art 


Claude Monet 


Additional hght is thrown on Claude Monet, 


leader of the [mpressionists, by Xenia Lathom, 
an English woman, in “Claude Monet” (Mac- 
millan Co.; New York). With clearness of 
vision the author traces the sources from 
which the art of Monet sprang, and, despite 
numerous faults, she has done a good work, 
according to C. J. Bulliet of the Chicago 
Evening Post: 

“Xenia Lathom demonstrates conclusively 
that Monet was no miraculous accident. She 
shows how Boudin, mentor of his youth; Dau- 


bigny and Corot, his idols; Jongkind, his | 
friend; Renoir, Bazille and Sisley, his com- | 


panions in the studio of Gleyre; Edouard 


Manet, who aroused his enthusiasm as lead- | 


er of the rebellion against the ‘academy;’ 


Turner, painter of dazzling snows; Watteau, | 


whose ‘Embarcation pour Cythere’ he told 
Clemenceau he would rather own than any 
picture in the Louvre—how all these and some 
more and then the Japanese makers of wood- 
cuts combined to form the phenomenon we 
know as ‘Monet’ . 

“The stressing of Monet’s indebtedness to 
Watteau is medicinal—an antidote against 
the too-common critical habit of regarding him 
and his co-worker, Pissarro, as a couple of cold- 
blooded scientists, sitting down and figuring 
out from Helmholtz’s newly published discov- 
eries about ‘ight, how to make their canvases 
glow by laying pure pigments alongside each 
other so as to blend in the eye of the behold- 
er into one new and luminous color. The 


rn _ — a ee simple and forcible, for the artist does not 


sight in the poetry of Watteau. 

“The elements that went into the making 
of Monet are the concern of the author 
throughout her monograph, during the course 
of which, however, she manages, with sufficient 


public galleries where examples of Monet’s 
work are to be seen, the author contrives to 


“make any loyal Chicagoan see red:” “In | 


Ameri rding to Xenia Lathom ; : ; 
ae ee : » you may | are 82 illustrations in charcoal, pencil, and 


| red chalk. These drawings were selected from 


see Monets in New York’s Metropolitan Mu- 
seum eight of them; in Pittsburgh’s Carnegie 


Institute, one of them; in the Worcester Mu- | 
: ae | Mr. Johnson’s art school days to the 

seum, two of them. Nary a word about Chi- | from Mr. J y 

cago’s Art Institute, where there are 27 of | 


them—more and better than in the Louvre and | and methods which he practised. 


the Luxembourg combined. In order to study 
Claude Monet thoroughly first hand it is ab- 


solutely necessary to come to Chicago from | 


any corner of the earth.” 


er 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


“THE STUDIO” SPECIAL AUTUMN NUMBER 


1931 
About one hundred illustrations by 
leading camera artists of America, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Holland, Hungary, ete. 
Introduction by G. Saxon Mills 
Technical Section by C. Leeston Smith 


Cloth $4.50 Wrappers $3.00 


WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE, Publisher 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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| would be ‘concentration’. 


| lery. 


For Art Students 


Borough Johnson talks directly and simply 
to the student in his book “Figure Drawing 
and Portraiture” (Isaac Pitman & Sons; New 
York; $7.50). His manner of approach is 


| very similar to the two-hour discussions many 


teachers hold in their class rooms. By not 
giving the reader dry statements of facts con- 
cerning line, proportions and composition, he 


| buoys them up so that they are anxious to 
| know how the pre-Raphaelites differed from 


the Greeks and what makes the drawings of 
Michelangelo great. 

It is not a book of statements, it is a book 
of discussions. Mr. Johnson really speaks, 
sometimes musing to himself and at other 
times asking his readers mental questions, but 
at the same time he gives them the knowledge 
he himself has gleaned from experience. 

“Art is more elimination than enumeration, 


| apart from imagination,” writes the author 


in his introduction. “The pre-Raphaelites, by 


| poetry of the last quality, made their art 
| great rather than by the second, which was 
| more or less mechanical. 
| pencil drawings fine? 


What made Ingres’ 
The wonderful appre- 
ciation of beauty of line, the touch, the sensi- 
tiveness for rhythmic flow, with the accents 
unfailingly in the right place, perfect charac- 
terization and impeccable draughtsmanship. 
What made Michelangelo’s drawings much 
greater? Passion, power, knowledge and him- 
self. And Whistler? Perfect taste with an 
exquisite delicacy of touch, and the art of 


| selection. 


“The best works by the greatest artists are 


draw what is there but what he, in a com- 
prehensive glance, sees there. A cast-iron sys- 
tem is art deadening. Rules cannot be dis- 
pensed with by the young artist, but they 


| must not be allowed to cramp his eye and 


: ; co ware. | i is imagination. . . . In 
adroitness, to tell the salient facts in his his- | hand, or stultify his imagi o 


tory and to judge his work with intelligence.” | 
However, on page 109, in giving a list of | 


concluding this introduction, I might add that 

if I had but one word to select to sum up 

the chief attribute towards artistic success, it 
9” 

Besides chapters on anatomy, art apprecia- 

tion, memory drawing, technique, etc., there 


work extending over a period of many years, 


present time. They show a variety of styles 


The Artist Sees Differently 


Duncan Phillips’ new two-volume work “The 
Artist Sees Differently” (Phillips Publications; 
Washington, D. C.; $10), is compiled from 
editorials, critical articles, lectures and essays 
written for the work conducted by Duncan 
Phillips through the Phillips Memorial Gal- 


“Artists see differently,” writes Mr. Phil- 


| lips, “not only from other types of human- 


ity but from all the rest. To the extent that 


| they often think and see with no considerable 


difference from the average person they are 
insignificant as artists. Art is nothing if it 
is not -discriminating selection and passionate 
contemplation and therefore an important per- 
sonal document. And art is not authentic 
unless it is an expressive creation and conse- 
quently an intimate personal message. 
There are chapters on 


$2.50). 








“Art and Under- | 


standing,” “Terms We Use in Art Criticism,” 
“The Many Mindedness of Modern Painting,” 


| “Art is International,” “Research and Stylism 
| in Painting,” “Art is Symbolical,” and other 
| themes. 


The first volume is composed of text, 
with a few illustrations in color; the second 
contains 245 full-page half-tones of works in 
the Phillips Memorial Gallery. 


Colonial Silver 
The art of the Colonial silversmith as evi- 
denced by such examples as beakers, caudle 
cups, tumblers, flagons, tankards and mugs 


| as well as church silver, which includes chal- 


ices, baptismal basins and candlesticks, is des- 
cribed in detail in “Historic Silver of the 


| Colonies and Its Makers,” by Francis Hill 


Bigelow (The Macmillan Co.; New York; 


The various forms wrought during the 
XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries are described 
and illustrated by 325 reproductions. Many ot 
these vessels bear the names of famous states- 
men, soldiers and members of the clergy, being 
“little monuments of American history.” This 
book should prove valuable as an aid to 
identification for the collector of old silver 
in that it treats extensively of the maker’s 
marks on the pieces. 


Art of Stage Design 


Stage design as a fine art is of recent 
development and little has been written on 
it heretofore. A timely volume, therefore, 
for stage designers, professional and amateur, 
is “Theatre Art” bv Victor E. D’Amico, first 
of a series of “Books on the Arts” edited 
by William G. Whitford (The Manual Arts 
Press; Peoria, IIl.; $3.25). 

Although the book is technically cumplete 
for the prospective stage designer, the author 
has borne in mind that the presentation of 
his material should be interesting to the 
theatre-goer, the student of dramatic litera- 
ture and the actor as well. The illustrations 
are copious, there being 59 figure reproductions 
and 30 full plates. 


Tue Art Dicesr will search for any rare 
book or manuscript a subscriber may want. 


Address: 116 East 59th St. 


Revised Edition Now Ready 


PICTURE TALKS 
FOR CHILDREN 
by Maude I. G. Oliver 


A comprehensive review of 100 famous 
paintings for classroom study which re- 
veals many interesting factors concerning 
the painting of each picture. There are 
also 100 miniatures, accurate color re- 
productions of the paintings described. 
These may be procured separately. 
Book—Postpaid 55 cents. 


Set complete with Book and 100 Color 
Miniatures—Postpaid $1.60. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CoO., INC. 
Educational Art Publishers 


424 Madison Avenue 302 Palmer House Shops 
New York Chieage 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 


. ! | gift of the original copy still exists. It reads | ss 99 
First Mezzotint in part: “But since I have discovered a new | Madonna 


and singular invention of a kind never hither- | 






































to beheld, I have, on account of the nicety The 
of the work, been able only to have few copies nounce 
struck off, not thousands, as in the case of en con 
ordinary engravings, and therefore can with | this Fé 
| them only oblige a few persons.” was SO 
| At’ Brussels, in 1654, Von Siegen met Prince | publicz 
| Rupert of Bohemia, a nephew of Charles J. of | authori 
| England. Except for this fortunate friendship, | print-n 
the discovery might have passed with its in- Alm 
| ventor. Instead, Von Siegen divulged to sym- | the Ur 
pathetic ears the details of his process, and | commit 
| soon Prince Rupert, himself an artist, was | tive ni 
| making skillful application of the mezzotint. | but al 
| His finest print, “The Great Executioner,” is | cutters 
| also in the Boston Museum, having been ac- | first v 
| quired along with other valuable and rare | growin 
| prints at the recent Boerner sale in Leipzig. made 
Prince Rupert joined the forces of his uncle, | volum 
| Charles I, during the civil wars, and at that | pee 
time introduced mezzotinting into England. | ae 
The following century England made the tech- | be i 
ae eam | nique so peculiarly her own that mezzotinting | De ka 
“Amelia Elizabeth, gravine oO ess€- | stands in print history as primarily an English | “ ” ili ; 
Cassel,” by Ludwig von Siegen. leanne: a Pelham, oko of | en oe ee 8 \ 
The first mezzotint to be produced in any John Singleton Copley, introduced the process | “Madonna” a pensive and appealing etching “a bs 
country is the portrait of Amelia Elizabeth, into America with his famous portrait of | by William Meyerowitz, has travelled far Drowia 
Landgravine of Hesse-Cassel, by the German, | Cotton Mather, the first mezzotint produced | toward fame in the last few months. In The 
Ludwig von Siegen, amateur artist and sol- | oe ae ae ae tai is February, Lewis Mumford selected it as one of | vit b 
dier. A fine impression of this rare work is a Lith h | x the 4 Fifty Frints of the Year. 3 Later the one 
recent addition to the print department of the ithograph International etching was included in the Minton Balch } Deale 
Boston Museum, forming one more link in its | The Art Institute of Chicago announces the | Publication of “Fine Prints of 1931.” During public 
great collection of early prints. The subject is | 3rd Annual International Exhibition of Litho- the Summer season of the North Shore Arts The 
the wife of William V of Hesse-Cassel. Von | graphy and Wood Engraving, to be held in | Association at Gloucester, Mass., it was award- McDc 
Siegen did the likeness in 1642. | its galleries, Dec. 3 to Jan. 24. Three lang- | ed the etching prize offered by Epes W. Mer- ff Mr. | 
Von Siegen (1609-1676?) was a man of posi- | uages—English, French and German—were | chant. And now one of the impressions has . 
tion and importance and belonged to the fash- | used by the committee in issuing the prospec- passed into the permanent collection of the Ms 
ionable circles of his day. He pursued a mili- | tus of the exhibition. Entries close Oct. 24. John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis. 
tary career, serving as an officer for Hesse- Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan offer first, | pee 
Cassel, one of the landgravites of the Holy | second and third prizes of $100, $75 and $50 | Lawyers See Prints 
somes Empire. A student of the arts, he was respectively. Walter S. Brewster offers two | An exhibition relating to law and lawyers a 
familiar with the three tna“ of engraving | prizes of $50 each, one for each medium. | was held at the Municipal Auditorium, Atlan- s 
on copper then in use—stippling, line engrav- | eee ' : : ’ W. B 
ing and etching. He was a great admirer of ee tic City, N. J., in connection with the conven- ae 
Rembrandt, his contemporary, and his inven- American Etchers Annual tion of the American Bar Association. It was Alber 
tion of the mezzotint was believed to be an John Taylor Arms, president of the Society arranged by Louis E. Stern, Chairman, and Inc 
effort to achieve in black and white the tex- of American Etchers, formerly the Brooklyn consisted of American and English portraits of Fami 
ture and realism of Rembrandt’s paintings. | Society of Etchers, announces its 16th annual | famous lawyers and judges and a collection of ing,” 
Boston’s print was dedicated to the Land- | exhibition at the National Arts Club from Nov. | caricatures. There was also a set of court- Snow 
grave, who was Von Siegen’s military com- | 26 through Dec. 26. Oct. 20 has been set | room scenes in which Forain and Daumier were key’s, 
mander. The letter which accompanied the | as the last day for receiving submitted work. | represented by characteristic examples. ke 
sales rti 
Th 
‘ 8 from 
C.G. BOERNER, 26 Universitaetsstrasse 26, LEIPZIG, C. I. 
: . : 
Ceneenes TERN, To be sold by Auction on November 4, 1931 and >. 
ae . ae following days: 4 a 


THE CARL SACHS COLLECTION of ETCHINGS 
and LITHOGRAPHS by the leading MASTERS of the 
XIXth CENTURY: Fine proofs by Daumier, Forain, 
Meryon, Millet, Munch, Pennell, Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Welti, Whistler, Zorn and many others. OLD MASTER 
ENGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS including series of 
choice prints by Schongauer, Diirer, Hirschvogel, Lauten- 
sack, Rembrandt, from two private collections. DUTCH 
and FLEMISH MASTER DRAWINGS of the XVIIth 
CENTURY from the collections formed by the late Dr. 
Hofstede de Groot of the Hague. 


j 
Illusrated catalogues: Price 3, 3 and 4 Marks. 
Whistler: Little Venice. Etching. Telegrams: Boernerkunst, Leipzig. 





















American Prints 


The American Art Dealers Association an- 
nounces that the second volume of its series 
on contemporary’ American prints will appear 
this Fall. The first book, published in 1930, 
was sold out less than two weeks after the 
publication date, and was regarded as an 
authoritative resume of the work of American 
print-makers of the present day. 

Almost 1,000 prints from every section of 
the United States were examined by the print 
committee and the 100 chosen are representa- 
tive not only of well known American artists 
but also of etchers, lithographers and wood- 
cutters hitherto practically unknown. The 
first volume included only etchings, but the 
growing interest in lithographs and woodcuts 
made it desirable to include them in this 
volume. The introduction is by Royal Cor- 
tissoz. 

The Library edition, to be sold at $6.00, will 
! be printed on a special type of paper in an 
improved method of half-tone printing. The 
De Luxe edition, selling at $25.00, will contain 
as a loose frontispiece an original signed etch- 
ing by John Taylor Arms made especially for 
the book, “La Tour Notre Dame du Val, 
Provins”. 

The original prints selected for the book 
will be placed on exhibition in the gallery of 
one of the members of the American Art 
Dealers Association at the time of the book’s 
publication. 

The committee of selection included Mr. 
McDonald of Harlow, McDonald & Co. 
Mr. Kraushaar of the Kraushaar Galleries, 
Miss Sullivan of the Macbeth Galleries, and 
Mr. King of the Ackermann Galleries. 


A Bellows Exhibition 


The Print Club of Philadelphia is holding 
an exhibition of drawings and prints by George 
W. Bellows, consisting of items assembled by 
Mrs. Bellows and a few from the collection of 
Albert E. McVitty. 

Included are: “Study of my Mother,” “My 
Family,” “Jean in a Black Hat,” “Girl Sew- 
ing,” “Head of Anne,” “In the Park,” “Evening 
Snowstorm,” “Irish Town,” “Stag at Shar- 
key’s,” “Dempsey and Firpo,” “Dempsey 
Through the Ropes,” “Four Friends,” and 
“Artists’ Evening.” 

The Print Club of Philadelphia will hold, 
from Oct. 19 to Nov. 7, a memorial exhibition 
for Timothy Cole, famous American wood en- 
graver, who died last May at the age of 
79. The exhibition will be large and compre- 
hensive, occupying the entire gallery space 


of the club. 


| 
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Three Collections to Be Sold _ in Leipzig 


In spite of the world wide depression, the | 
art auction firm of C. G. Boerner of Leipzig | 


will as usual conduct in November some disper- | 


sals of most important engravings and draw- | 


ings. Three distinct collections will be sold. 


First comes an important group of about | 


300 XVIIth century Dutch drawings, compris- | 


ing the collection of the late Dr. Hofstede de 


Groot, well known Dutch scholar and Rem- | 


brandt expert. In the collection are three 


special series which are sure to attract much | 


interest—a group of 14 sheets by Aelbert Cuyp, 
an assemblage of 25 water colors by Doomer, 


comprising the best and most comprehensive | 


private collection of this artist in the world, 
and most important of all, a set of 20 original 
drawings by Rembrandt, amongst which are a 
number of well known and frequently re- 
producted sheets. It is said that since the sale 
of the famous collection of J. P. Heseltine 
there has been no such rich and important 
collection of Dutch drawings on the market. 
Next is the dispersal of the collection of 
Carl Sachs, said to be the finest assemblage 





of international graphic arts of the XIXth | 


century in Germany. There are many early 
proofs of artists like Corot, Daumier, Forain, 
Meryon, Millet, Munch, Pennell, Toulouse- 
Lautrec, the Swiss Welti, Whistler and Zorn, 
which are seldom met with in the international 
art market. The German prints include early 
proofs of unusual quality by Corinth, Kate 
Kollwitz, Leibl, Liebermann and Slevogt. 


84 Rembrandt Prints 


The Los Angeles Museum has received, as 
a gift from Mrs. Michael Francis Regan, a 
collection of 84 Rembrandt etchings together 
with about 150 other prints, making its print 
department one of the most extensive on the 
West Coast. Among the Rembrandts are such 
famous impressions as the “Raising of La- 
zarus,” “Descent from the Cross,” “Return 
of the Prodigal,” “Tribute Money” 
“Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife.” 


and | 
In addition | 


to the prints, the donor gave several other | 


works of art. 

The bulk of the collection was contained in 
an old porfolio purchased by Mrs. Regan 
over 25 years ago at the Fifth Avenue Auction 
Rooms, New York. The portfolio was origin- 
ally assembled by a collector in Philadelphia, 
and later went to London, to be returned to 
America in settling an estate. During Octo- 
ber the museum will exhibit the leaves of the 
portfolio with the etchings attached as re- 
ceived. 
mounted to conform to the other 500 examples 


IMPORTANT ETCHING AUCTION 
Sale October 13th and 14th at 8.15 P. M. 
Included are important works by: Bellows, Benson, Blampied, Bone, Brock- 


hurst, D. Y. Cameron, Griggs, Seymour Haden, Heintzelman, Lepere, ‘Meryon, 
McBey, Pennell, Rushbury, Steinlen, Washburn, Whistler, Zorn, etc. 


The collection will be on exhibition October 10th, 12th, 13th and 14th from 
noon until 9 P. M., Room 701, Fine Arts Building. 


Mail Order Bids will be carefully executed. 
Illustrated Catalogues for This and Future Sales on Request. 


CHICAGO BOOK & ART AUCTIONS, INC. 


922-24 FINE ARTS BUILDING 


410 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Afterwards the prints will be re- | 


Original Drawing by Rembrandt. 
Hofstede de Groot Collection. 
The third Boerner sale is a collection of 350 
prints by old masters, especially notable be- 
ing five series by Schéngauer; Diirer, Hirsch- 
vogel, Lautensack and Rembrandt. 
Catalogues of all three sales are ready for 
American collectors. 


In the 


now contained in the museum’s rapidly grow- 
ing collection. 

For many years Mrs. Regan has been 
prominently identified with art development 
in California. According to Dr. W. A. Bryan, 
the director, she made her generous gift at 
this time to mark the 150th anniversary of 
the bringing of the first known painting to 
California, a banner of the Virgin. 


SPECIAL SETS 


History of Art 116 for 
$1.70 


History of Sculpture 50 for 
$.65 


History of Architecture 111 
for $1.65 


Art Students, our Catalogue! 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS Each print 


1% 
Box J, Newton, Mass. oe 5Yx8 


THE PRINT CORNER 


HINGHAM CENTER MASSACHUSETTS 


Announces 


NEW LITHOGRAPHS by 
ALBERT W. BARKER 


Sent on approval to responsible dealers and 
collectors. 
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In the World of Rare Books and Manuscripts 


“Ex Libris” 


The collection of old bookplates is a de- 
lightful and learned hobby, according to Edna 
Wright in an article in the Chicago Evening 
Post. 

Bookplate history goes back over 400 years. 
The plate believed to be the earliest known in 
any country 1s that of the German, Hans Igler, 
dating about 1450. Germany is generally ac- 
cepted as the birthplace of this form of art 
despite the contentions of Japan. There are 
all sorts of bookplates, the simplest being a 
typographical label, and from the outset they 
displayed national trends. The German plates 
are characterized by plenty of color and humor, 
while the French are inclined to record politi- 
cal events and, on occasion, even to display 
a nude or two. Russia, when she troubled to 
make any at all, borrowed from the French, 
and Belgium was diverse in style but careful 
in finish. 

The earliest known plate in America is sup- 
posed to be the printed label of John Cotton, 
in 1674. The first bookplates in the colonies 
were imported because there were no facilities 
for engraving here. Nathaniel Hurd, 1730-77, 
made the first attempt at bookplate engraving 
in Boston and for 30 years was known as the 
best producer of dies and seals in America. He 
engraved plates for Columbia College, Harvard 
and Dartmouth. 

In the list of artists who have produced 
bookplates are such famous names as Cranach, 


Diirer, Hogarth, Holbein, Boucher and Aubrey 
Beardsley. 


Ages Hence 

The work of the greatest book illustrators, 
designers and printers of America, Europe and 
Asia will be put on exhibition by the Limited 
Editions Club at the Art Center, New York 
City, from 5th of Oct. through the 17th. 

The books shown will be those that the 
Limited Editions Club has published for its 
members, representing classics of the world’s 
literature and which have come from presses 
in America, England, Germany, France, Swe- 
den, Italy, Switzerland, Soviet Russia, China 
and Japan. 

In each case the illustrator or designer was 
only asked to do the book which he had long 
desired to do. The printers, too, were allowed 
to work freely with the finest materials in crea- 
ting these books. As a result, there is what 
may be called an outstanding array of all 
sizes, shapes, colors and bindings, examples 
of the highest art of craftsmen and artists. 





B. WESTERMANN CO, Inc. 
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A Forester Show 








PRICE 25 CENTS. 
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TEN YEARS AGO, 
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Title Page of “Warwick Woodlands.” 


Commemorating the centenary of the ar- 


| rival in New York of the “Father of Amer- 


Sporting Literature,” Frank Forester 
(Henry William Herbert), an exhibition of 
his works is being held at the New York 
Public Library until Nov. 15. 

True to his English aristocratic heritage (his 
grandfather was the first Earl of Carnarvon), 
Herbert greatly interested sporting 
events and sportsmanship. Because of this he 
was persuaded by his friend, William Porter, 
editor of the American Turf Register, to write 
a series of articles on these subjects. He had 
acquired a reputation for his romantic writ- 
ings, and, fearing to damage his prestige in 
that field, he adopted the pseudonym of 
Frank Forester. Ironical is the fact that he is 
remembered tcday almost solely for his sport- 
ing books. 

Herewith :s reproduced the title page ot 
the first edition of “The Warwick Woodlands,” 
his most popular book, printed in Philadel- 


ican 


was in 


phia in 1845. As indicated at the top of 
| the page, the original price was 25 cents, but 


| its rarity today has raised its value to between 


$400 and $600. 

In addition to this book, a possession of the 
New York Public Library, there are con- 
tained in 12 cases other first editions, original 
manuscripts and letters, personal memorabilia 
and a reproduction of the page of the New 


| York Herald of May 18, 1858, reporting For- 
| ester’s suicide, lent by the members of the 


Tue Art Dicest will gladly search for any 
publication, rare book or manuscript a sub- 
scriber may want. Address: 116 East 59th St., 
New York. 
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Page Books in Auction 


Among the books from the library of Thoma 
Nelson Page which is to be dispersed at th 
American Art Association—Anderson Gallerie, 
New York, the afternoon of October 14 ar 
found presentation copies and inscribed books 
by Keats, Coleridge and Charles Lamb. 

An especially interesting item is Keats} 
Bible, a farewell gift from John Taylor, hi 
friend and publisher, containing an inscription 
in the poet’s handwriting, dated Septembe 
18, 1820. This Bible apparently was give 
to Keats immediately prior to his departur 
with Severn for Italy on the date of the in 
scription. It was no doubt with him on that 
voyage and the three months of ‘sicknes 
which preceded his death in February, 1821, 

Other outstanding constituents of the co- 
lection are a copy of “Petrarch” inscribed by 
Coleridge with a 23-line tribute in Latin t 
its donor; “A Collection of Several Philo 
sophical Writings” by Dr. Henry More, Lon 
don, 1712, belonging to Charles Lamb, with 
an inscription and marginal notations by him 
and a page of his manuscript inserted. Alw 
included is Boswell’s copy of eleven works o 
Oliver Goldsmith bound in one volume with 
an autograph list of contents on the fly-leai 
by Boswell. 


Wm. Edwin Rudge Exhibit 


During the month of October an exhibition 
of the typographical works of the late William 
Edwin Rudge will be held at the Newark 
Public Library. 

Most of the items on display are from the 
R. C. Jenkinson Collection of Fine Printing 
which was given to the library for the pur 
pose of stimulating interest in artistic typo 
graphy. Mr. Rudge was included in this select 
grouping of contemporary printers because he 
was considered an outstanding influence in the 
revival of interest in fine typography in this 
country. 


“Negro Art” 

Negro art is acting as an artistic and social 
leaven in the development of a distinctive 
“American” culture, according to Dr. Alain 
Locke, professor of philosophy at Howard Uni- 
versity, whose study, “Negro Art”, was read 
before the tenth annual conference of Inter- 
national Student Service, at Mount Holyoke 
College. It is not the product of an isolated 
minority, but a part of “the mainstream of 
American life, more popular and esteemed 
among the whites than among the black.” 

Dr. Locke, who is detained in Germany 
because of illness, asserts that characteristic 
Negro elements are “part of the common 
spiritual currency of the land, and often com 
strued, like jazz, as the characteristic and 
typical American product.” 

“Negro art,” he says, “is the result of the 
interaction of American factors of the Negro, 
in which the external factors have been a 
important as the internal, and registers its 
contagious influence on the common life of the 
community. In fact, our race culture has 
become so national, so generally absorbed 
and assimilated, that now, when a_ period 
of deliberate race-consciousness has come, little 


| of it remains for special cultivation or fof 


Le alae 
| internal consumption. 
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Montgomery, Ala. 
WOMAN’S COLLEGE—Oct.: Ninth “B” Circuit 
Exhibition, Southern States Art League. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
MAN ANA—Oct. - 
hand-wrought 


Hollywood, Cal. 
HARVEY GALLERIES—Oct.: Old and nn 
paintings. | 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
L108 ANGELES MUSEUM—Oct.: Watercolors and 
pastel, California Watercolor Society. DALZELL- 
HATFIELD GALLE RIES—Oct.: Paintings, 
Foujita. BILTMORE SALON—Oct.: Exhibition 
American and European art. JAKE ZEITLIN’S 
BOOKSHOP—Gct. 1-15: Drawings and engrav- 
ings, Margaret Kidder. 


Oakland, Cal. 
QAKLAND ART GALLERY—To Oct. 18: Paint- 


LA CASA DE 
Helen Martin; 
Dixon. 


1-15: 
metal, 


Batiks, 
Harry 


ings, outdoor schools of Mexico. 
Pasadena, Cal. 
GRACE NICHOLSON GALLERIES—Oct.: Paint- 
ings, Old Siam; paintings, glass, Java; masks, 


old Java, Siam, Korea; oriental antique bronzes. 


Sacramento, Cal. 
CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY—Oct.: 
and block-prints, Elizabeth Norton. 


San Diego, Cal. 
FINE ARTS GALLERY—Oct.: Watercolors, Josef 


Bakos; wood block prints, Frank Morley 
Pletcher. 


Etchings 


San Francisco, Cal. 
CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE 
HONOR—To Oct. 14: Paintings, 
sculpture, Alexander Archipenko. ART CEN- 
TER—Oct. 5-17: Members’ group show of 
oil paintings. COURVOISIER GALLERIES— 
Oct. 5-17: Paintings and watercolors, Jack 
Gerrity. M. H. DE YOUNG MEMORIAL MU- 
SEUM—To Oct. 16: Etchings, Charles Meryon. 
Oct.: Czecho-Slovakian printing exhibition. 
GALERIE BEAUX ARTS—To Oct. 16: Paint- 
ings, drawings, watercolors and sculpture, mem- 
bers of Beaux Arts. PAUL ELDER € CO.—To 
Oct. 10: Decorative Caricatures, Alfred Dupont. 
To Oct. 17: Paintings, etchings and monotypes, 
M. deNeale Norgan. 8. € G. GUMP—Oct. 5-31: 
Engravings, wood-cuts and etchings, Albrecht 


Diirer. 
Norwalk, Conn. 
SILVERMINE GALLERIES—To Oct. 13: Paint- 
ings, wood-cuts, wood carvings, screens, dec- 
orative panels, Alexander Couard. 


Washington, D. C. 

UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM (Smith- 
sonian Institution)—Oct. 5-Nov. 1: Etchings, 
George T. Plowman. CORCORAN GALLERY 
OF ART—Oct. 1-18: Charcoal drawings, Ferris 
Connah. Oct.: Drawings, John S. Sargent. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
HIGH MUSEUM OF ART—To Oct. 15: Oil paint- 
ings and water colors, Benjamin E. Shute and 
Robert S. Rogers. 


Chicago, IIl. 

CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIATION—Oct. 1- 
22: Paintings, faculty of the Art Institute. 
ARTHUR ACKERMANN € SON—Oct.: Silhou- 
ettes and Rowlandson drawings, Desmond Coke 
collection. CARSON, PIRIE, SCOTT & CO.— 
Oct.: Watercolors, Rowlandson; lithographs, 
George Bellows. PALETTE & CHISEL CLUB— 
Oct. 11-31: Landscapes and figure paintings, 
Glen C. Sheffer. STEVENS HOTEL GALLER- 
IE8S—To Oct. 15: Popular priced exhibition 
from $10 to $100, paintings, watercolors, etch- 
ings, pastels, drawing and sculpture, auspices 
All-Illinois Society of Fine Arts. 


Springfield, Ill. 

SPRINGFIELD ART ASSOCIATION—Oct.: Ori- 
ginals and reproductions of modernistic paint- 
ings from City Museum of St. Louis and 
Noonan-Kocian, St. Louis. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE—Oct.: 

manent collections. 


Richmond, Ind. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Oct.: 35th Annual Exhibit 
by Richmond Artists. 


New Orleans, La. 
ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM OF ART—Oct.: 
Paintings, Charles W. Hutson; designs for 
stained glass, George Pearse Ennis. 


Portland, Me. 
L. D. M. SWEAT MEMORIAL ART MUSEUM— 
To Oct. 5: Paintings, Ernest de Nagy. Oct. 
11-24: Paintings, W. Lester Stevens. 


Baltimore, Md. 

MUSEUM OF ART—To Oct. 15: Boardman Rob- 
inson sketches. Oct. 4-17: Water colors, Emil 
Holzhauer; local one-man shows, Edwin Tunis 
and Rosalie Macgill Carey; exhibition of 
American print-makers (Downtown Gallery. 
N. Y.). MARYLAND INSTITUTE—To Oct. 
15: Examples of Day School students work; 
Barye ; permanent exhibition. PUR- 


drawings, 


Per- 








LEGION OF | 


ART ASSOCIATION—Oct.: 


HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE 


INSTITUTE OF ARTS—Oct.: 


CITY ART MUSEUM—Oct.: 


CURRIER 


NEWARK MUSEUM—Oct.: 


ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY—Oct.: 


NELL ART GALLERIES—Oct.: 
etchings; old English paintings. 


Boston, Mass. 


Contemporary 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—To Oct. 15: French 


paintings lent by John T. Spaulding; land- 
scapes and seascapes, XIXth century; chiaro- 
scuro prints; early Italian engravings; water- 
colors, Winslow Homer. BOSTON ART CLUB 
—Oct. 21-Nov. 7: British posters. CASSON 
GALLERIES—Oct.: Paintings, Lee Hankey. Oct. 
12-31: Paintings, Luigi Lucioni. DOLL ¢€ 
RICHARDS—Oct. 1-14 American paintings and 
watercolors; miscellaneous prints. Goob- 
SPEED’S BOOKSHOP—Oct. 5-31: Drawings of 
birds, Louis Agassiz Fuertes. GRACE HORNE’S 
GALLERIES—Oct.: Miscellaneous paintings. 
watercolors and etchings. ROBERT C. VOSE— 
Oct.: Exhibition of Colonial portraits and old 
ship paintings 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Paintings, Duncan 
Phillips Collection (A. F. A.); watercolors, 
Paul L. Gill; mercury glass loaned by Mrs. 
Irving Quimby; antique glass, collection Mrs. 
Roy K. Moulton; tapestries designed by Lor- 
entz Kleiser. 


Muskegon, Mich. 
ARTS—Oct.: 
Paintings, James Chapin. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

17th Annual exhi- 
bition work of St. Paul and Minneapolis ar- 
tists; masters of etching and engraving from 
Herschel V. Jones Collection; Cambodian 
sculpture; Piranesi engravings from the Prison 


Series; two Pre-Revolutionary rooms from 
Charleston, S. C. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE—Oct.: Arthur 


B. Davies Memorial exhibition; Walter J. Bailey 
exhibition of Taos paintings. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
26th Annual exhibi- 
tion of paintings, American artists. 


Manchester, N. H. 
ART GALLERY—Oct.: 
Pearse Ennis, A. E. Vandervelde; watercolors, 
Elliott O’Hara; etchings, C. Jac Young. Oct. 
12-Nov. 7: Sculpture, Rodin (College Art As- 

) 


sociation. 
Newark, N. J. 


Modern American 
paintings and sculpture; French design; Jaehne 
loan collection of Japanese art; typographical 
works, William Edwin Rudge. Oct. 6-25: 
Work by Negro artists sponsored by Harmon 
Foundation (Art Center, N. Y.). 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Oils, George 


Foreign sec- 
tion of ist Baltimore Pan-American exhibi- 


tion. 
New York, N. Y. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART—Oct.: 
Daggers and knives. To Nov. 30: Lace and 
costume accessories. Oct. 12-Nov. 22: Ameri- 
can Industrial art of contemporary design, 12th 
exhibition. Oct. 12-Feb. 14: Turkish embroid- 
eries of XVII, XVIII and XIXth centuries. 
Opens Oct. 12: Reproductive prints. ACKER- 
MANN € SON—Oct.: Contemporary American 
etchers. AN AMERICAN PLACE—Oct. 11- 
Nov. 27:: New oil paintings, etchings and 
watercolors of New York, Maine and New Mex- 
ico, John Marin. ARGENT GALLERIES—Oct.: 
Exhibition of National Association of Women 
Painters and Sculptors. To Oct. 17: Paint- 
ings of Panama, Beatrice S. Gardner ART 
CENTER—Oct.: Printing for commerce, Amer- 
ican Institute of Graphic Arts. To Oct 10: 
Sculpture, wood and bronze. To Oct. 11: 
Paintings, Elias Newman; watercolors, George 
Shorey. Oct. 5-17: Books by Limited Editions 
Club. Oct.: 12-24: Members Fine Arts Ex- 
hibition, Art Alliance of America. BABCOCK 
GALLERIES—Oct. 5-17: American watercolors 
(College Art Assoc.). BALZAC GALLERIES— 
Oct. 5-17: Exhibition by College Art Associa- 
tion. BELMONT GALLERIES—Permanent: 
Exhibition of Old Masters. BROWNELL- 
LAMBERTSON GALLERIES—Oct. 13-31: “The 
New York Scene’’, including work of 45 ar- 
tists. FRANS BUFFA € SONS—Oct.: Paint- 
ings, William H. Singer, Jr. OTTO BURCHARD 
€ CO.—Oct.: Animal motifs in early Chinese 
art. BUTLER GALLERIES—Oct.: Varied col- 
lection of paintings. CALO AR GALLERIES 
—Oct.: Paintings, American and foreign ar- 
tists. CAZ-DELBO GALLERIES—Oct.: Draw- 
ings, etchings and pastels, Louis Legrand. 
LEONARD CLAYTON GALLERY—Oct.: Prints 
and paintings, contemporary American artists. 
COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION—To Oct. 10.: 
Self portraits. DELPHIC STUDIOS—To Oct. 
11: Watercolors, American artists; woodcuts. 
Cuban school children. Oct. 12-25: Paintings 
and sculpture, Grace Turnbull; photographs, 
Moholy-Nagy. DUDENSING GALLERIES— 
Oct.: Group showing of new paintings, mod- 
ern Americans. DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES 
—Oct. 12-Nov. 2: Paintings, prior to 1880, 


' 














Degas, Renoir, Monet, Pissarro 
EHRICH GALLERIES—Oct.: 
Masters; antique English furniture and acces- 
sories. FERARGIL GALLERIES—To Oct. 10 
Seascapes and waterfronts. (College Art Assoc.). 
FIFTEEN GALLERY—To Oct. 16: Paintings by 
members. FINE ARTS BUILDING GALLERIES 
Oct. 20-Nov. 8: 65th Annual exhibition Ameri- 
can Water Color Society. GALLERY 144 West 
13th Street—Oct.: American artists. PASCAL 
M. GATTERDAM—Oct.: American Landscapes. 
GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES—Oct. 10-24: 
Faculty Show, Grand Central Art School. 
HACKETT GALLERIES—Oct. 15-31: ‘‘Ameri- 
can Primitives’. HARLOW, MCDONALD € CO. 
—Oct.: Prints and drawings, Robert Austin. 
THE GALLERY OF P. JACKSON HIGG8— 
Oct.: Paintings by Old Masters. HOOPER 
BOOKSHOP—Oct.: Paintings and _ sporting 
prints of Lionel Edwards, R. I. and Gilbert 
Holiday; marine paintings, Frank Mason. 
EDOUARD JONAS GALLERIES—Permanent: 
French XVIIIth century fnrniture and 
works of art; “Primitive” paintings and 
paintings of XVIIIth century French and 
English Schools; Paintings, Ivan FF. 
Choultse. FREDERICK KEPPEL &€ CO.— 
Oct.: Drawings and etchings, August Lepere. 
KLEEMANN-THORMAN GALLERIES—Oct.: 
Paintings, early American masters; etchings. 
KLEINBERGER GALLERIES—Oct: Special ex- 
hibition of Old Masters. THOMAS J. KERR— 
Oct.: Paintings, tapestries and antiques. J. 
LEGER &€ SONS—Oct.: English portraits and 
landscapes of the XVIIIth century. JOHN 
LEVY GALLERIES—Oct. 12-31: Equestrian 
portraits, Howard Smith, A. N. A. MACBETH 
GALLERIES—Oct.: Exhibition of American 
paintings. Oct. 13-31: Group of watercolors. 
Winslow Homer, Frank Benson, Childe Hassam 
and Dodge Macknight. MILCH GALLERIES— 


and Sisley. 
Paintings, Old 


To Oct. 6: Watercolors, Gladys Brannigan, 
Alice Judson, Margery Ryerson. Oct. 19-31: 
Portraits, Wiliam Steene. MONTROSS GAL- 


LERY—To Oct. 10: Watercolors, John Wenger. 
Oct. 12-31: Paintings, Leo Katz, MORTON 
GALLERIES—Oct. 5-19: Watercolor group, 
Milton Avery, Emil Holzhauer, John Macpher- 
son, Charles Martin, Robert Martin, Arthur R. 
Young. MUSEUM OF MODERN ART—To Oct. 
6: Memorial exhibition of collection of Lizzie 


P. Bliss. METROPOLITAN GALLERIES—Oct.: 
Old Masters. NATIONAL ARTS CLUB—To 
Oct. 8: Members exhibition of small paintings. 
NEWHOUSE GALLERIES—Oct.: Decorative 
portraits and landscapes, XVIIIth century. 
ARTHUR U. NEWTON GALLERIES—Oct. 5- 
31: Selected paintings from collection of J. 
A. Cooling of London. NEW ART CIRCLE 
—Oct. 9-31: “Four  Personalities’’, Max 
Beckmann, Georges Rouauit, Camille, Bom- 
bois, Benjamin Kopman. PARK GAL- 
LERY—Oct.: Pastel portraits, Edna Fran- 
ces Edeil; paintings of horses, S. W. Mc- 
Gargee, Jr.; portraits, Howard Hildebrandt; 


portraits of dogs, Falla Steele Doolittle. RALPH 
M. PEARSON STUDIO—Permanent: Exhibition 
of rugs and wall hangings designed by Amer- 
ican artists. PUBLIC LIBRARY—Oct.: ‘“For- 
gotten Prinimakers’’; recent additions to the 
print collection. FRANK K. M. REHN GAL- 


LERIES—To Oct. 10: American scenes and 
subjects (College Art Assoc.) REINHARDT 
GALLE RIES—Oct.: Exhibition of paintings by 


Old Masters and modern French and Americans. 


ROERICH MUSEUM—Oct. 3-26: Paintings. 
Valentin de Zubiaurre; Rajput paintings. 
SALMAGUNDI CLUB—Oct. 23-Nov. 8: Annual 


exhibition of pencil drawings, etchings, black 
and white illustrations, sanguine sketches and 
lithographs. SCHULTHEIS GALLERIES—Oct.: 


Paintings by American and foreign artists. 
E. @ A. SILBERMAN—Oct.: Objects d’ Art 
Primitifs. WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES—Oct. 


5-31: Sculpture, Lovet-Lorski. WOMEN’S CITY 
CLUB—Oct.: Paintings by 12 living Americans 
(Downtown Gallery). HOWARD YOUNG 
GALLERIES—Oct.: Old and modern landscapes; 


WINSOR & NEWTON'S 
SHOW CARD 
COLORS 


In a brilliant range of 
24 colors, where bold 
and striking results are 
required. These colors are 
opaque for poster work 
also. 2 oz. J 
cents. Tint card on re 


quest. 
WINSOR & NEWTON'S 


OIL COLOURS 


Money— 


in Double-Size Tubes—Save 
Most Economical 

(Also supplied in Single and Students-Size 
Tubes) 

the Artist, and 

School. 

Write for > of items interesting you 
dealer's name 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 


31 E. 17TH ST. NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


Everything for Student 
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XVIIIth century English portraits and land- 


























































| Pittsburgh, Pa. French portraits; antique Saint Louis glass, 
scapes. CARNEGIE INSTITUTE—Oct. 15-Dec. 6: 30th San Antonio, Tex. 
Rochester, N. Y. | Carnegie Institute International exhibition. WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM (San Antonio : 
MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—Oct.: “Fifty Books | Providence, R. I. Art League)—Oct.: English Masters (New. [59 
of the Year"; “Fifty Prints of the Year"; | RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN—Oct. 6- house Galleries). to co 
early Rochester and American portraiture. Nov. 3: Annual Fall exhibition of contempor- Salt Lake Ci Utah 
LY : —— ty, ° comf 
Syracuse, N. Y. ary American painting. ALICE MERRILL HORNE GALLERIES—Oct,: 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Oct.: Water colors, | Chattanooga, Tenn. General exhibition, flower show; exhibition 
Arthur B. Davies; pastels. Dwight Williams ART ASSOCIATION—Oct. 3-17: Ninth “A” Cir- J. T. Harwood W. M. MCCONAHAY GAL PRIN 
(Teacher of Arthur B. Davies). | cuit Exhibition, Southern States Art League. LERIES—Permanent: Western Paintings, Johy Pri 
Cincinnati, O. Memphis, Tenn. Fery. oT 
ART MUSEUM—Oct. 3-Nov. 2: Portraits of ta- | BROOKS MEMORIAL ART MUSEUM—Oct. 7-31: | Seattle, Wash. oe 
mous people lent by Dr. Allyn O. Poole. Oct. Selections from 1930-31 Winter exhibition, Na- | ART INSTITUTE—To Nov. 1: 17th Annual ex Mu 
4-Nov. 25: National Soap Sculpture exhibition. tional Academy of Design (A. F. A.); 100 hibition of Northwest artiste. 
ye 5-Nov. 5: Memorial exhibition of work drawings and etchings from Faculty of Grand | Madison, Wis 
; - 
of Jean Louis Forain. Central Art School. | STATE HISTORICAL MUSEUM (Madison an} FINE 
Cleveland, O. Dallas, Tex. |  Association)—Oct.: Contemporary American Sor 
MUSEUM OF ART—Oct.: Paintings, water colors | DALLAS PUBLIC ART GALLERY—To Oct. 7: | art (Roerich Museum). ler 
and iaces from museum collection. sautly Bvinte of the Year”. Oct. 7-31: Paint- | Miiwenkes Wis Mz 
ngs an t . Li D. Wells. | ss 2 rac 
Columbus, O. . en a | MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY—Until Jan} set 
GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—Oct.: American 2 o.a7 ort Worth, 1ex. ; | 1: Paintings loaned by Layton Art Gallery, 
paintings selected by Louis Bliss Gillet (A. F. | MUSEUM OF ART—To Oct. 17: National Soap MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE—Oct.: Gustave § + 
A.); packaging designs, American artists; mod- | Seulpture exhibit. Moeller Memorial exhibition; Australian ex§ wry 
ern American wood block prints (A. F. A.); Houston, Tex. | hibit; colored etchings, Max Pollack; ancient nu 
photographs, Edward Weston (Delphic Studio, | MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Oct. 4-25: Paintings, | Peruvian art. cic 
M. ¥.). Samuel P. Ziegler; pastels and monotypes, F. | Oshkosh, Wis. sci 
Toledo, O. | A. Weinzheimer; drawings, Ivan Mestrovic. | PUBLIC MUSEUM—Oct.: Modern artists, Gauguin, Se 
MUSEUM OF ART—Oct. 4-25: Museum School HERZOG GALLERIES—Oct.: English and Viaminck, Becker, Courbet, Cornith, Kokoschka. 
of Design exhibition; selected prints from mu- | \ ART 
seum collection. | ® 2 . ° 
Oklahoma City, Okla Students’ Tapestries A Varied Curriculum B 
THE ELMS S8TUDIO—Oct. 11-17: American | The Greenwich House Art Weaving School, The Fall term at the Vesper George Schoo re 
tchers. : : ° ° ; 
— Portland. Ore | which was opened on June 1 under the direc- | of Art, Boston, offers an extensive and varied o 
WEIER 4 FRANK GALLERIES—Oct. 19-31: 5th | tion of Gilbert Foldes, art weaving master from | curriculum, consisting of drawing, painting, | arr 
Annual exhibition, Oregon Society of Artists. 7; sbiti ’ ; + Ey 
MUSEUM OF ART—On. Paintings be Hving | Vienna, held an exhibition of students work mural decoration, costume and commercial de- in 
Spanish artists. | in Greek Summak and Swedish tapestry at | sign, illustration, textile design, interior decora- el 
a a ciiatsighio, Pe. oa a the Greenwich House Music School. This | tion, theatre-craft, leaded glass, etching, water Ee 
i AL AN —Oct. ~-30: otogra) 5 : : : . > w- os . 
Richard T. Dooner: pottery, mille oe ome school, the first of its kind in America, offers color and teacher training. This season 2 ti 
Dooner. Oct. 5-29: German prints. free instruction in modernistic tapestry weaving. | foreign and school scholarships will be awarded . 
| to students. ec 
° ‘ A 
| American art schools are laying more and Cc 
ll a lg Ral al more stress.on the placement of their studewti] (OR 
HVGANANGUUNLLOOUNNLLOOOOOEEEEOOUAUNAGOAQyooaOONA ivognOONOHSANnOOUONNNOOUNLGOOOGAUUUENNGNOTANOOQOUDUO TOOUDOuENEGEOnONUOONULUOUNNUOUNGNONGNNNbSOEQOnHNHOOGEONLOOUODUEOENNQUAVOUOUUEGOOU REEF EHH OTE after graduation in paying positions. The : 
Vesper George School conducts a placement EB 
. : . bureau under the supervisi fis 
OURTESY predominates amid surroundings most cheer- - pervision of Miss Dorothy we 
scorec. 
: el 
ful and homey. Unexcelled service rendered by the ——_—_—_—_ h 
Michel Jacobs Returns 5 


same management for 25 years. Michel Jacobs, director of the Metropolitan 


x P Art School, has just returned from a Euro: 
OMFORT that is assured by spacious rooms pean-African painting tour and is showing at 
with high ceilings, huge closets, and outside the school many of the sketches made during 






the trip. During the year Mr. Jacobs will 
baths. Artistically decorated and furnished, teach in the classes himself. Heretofore he 


: : has delegated teachers to instruct in his color 
in suites of 1-2-3-4 rooms. theory. 


ONVENIENCE—tLocated just one 
block from Express Subway stop at 
72nd St. Five minutes from Times 
Square, ten from Grand Central and 
fifteen from Wall Street. Fifth Avenue 
buses and surface cars pass the corner. 


& ‘CONOMY—Prices that will amaze you in both rooms il 


Lever to Form Classes 


Hayley Lever, A. N. A., will conduct during 
the Fall and Winter a series of Saturday 
classes and during the Winter a series of Sun- 
day classes at 116 East 66th St., New York, 
and in the Fall a Sunday outdoor landscape 
class. The artist was formerly an instructor 
at the Art Students League, New York. 


NOW OPEN 
PICKWICK 
ARM S cesicence 
SAVE RENT WITHOUT SACRIFICE 230 East Sist Street 


¢L eisrode 00 








eet restaurant. Two room suites as low as $125.00. 
Four room suites as low as $225.00 









This magnificent hotel is the ulti- 

mate in club residences, and with 

its convenient location appeals pow- 

erfully to men and women of limit- 
C iid i uate 0 C ed means who wish to live well and 

near their businesses. 

Use of Gymnasium, Bridge Rooms, 


CI 
7o™ st.——- BR O ADBWAY ——T7TI 5". Lounges and Parioss included L 
PHONE-ENDICOTT 92-8400 -NEW YORK CITY OA ee me . 





2% li AB, | EM li AA hn A EM lly, Weekly $10 to $15 


jt UNO RTO aoNNG ARNE ALAA THN Oil. 0 4444 4U4 EPL ANE OESOMU AA HRSEOGAHEOSOUMEREO DO OUOLUUGHONANADOOUAGANAGNONTOROUGAOUUUUQOQOUYOUENUAOLQUNACANGCzOOOOODEGEAAU EAMEANAOOUEAOOUUNON AL DUU CUO EOE Double Rooms from $17 


















Where to Show 


[Societies, museums and individuals are asked 
to co-operate in making this list and its data 
complete.) 


ES—Oct.: . 

xhibition, Los Angeles, Cal. 

AY GAL§ PRINT MAKERS SOCIETY OF CALIFORNIA— 
ngs, John Print Makers International; Los Angeles Muse- 






nnual ex. 













lison Ar 
American 













um; Mar. 1-31; closing date, Feb. 7; open to 
all; all graphic media; prizes. Address: Miss 
Louise Upton, Asst. Art Curator, Los Angeles 
Museum, Exposition Park. 


San Diego, Cal. 

FINE ARTS GALLERY OF SAN DIEGO—Annual 
Southern California Exhibition; Fine Arts Gal- 
lery of San Diego; June 6-Sept. 7; closing date, 
May 27; artists resident within a 225 mile 
radius of San Diego; media: oils, water colors, 


Galen sculpture. Address: Reginald Poland, Director. 
Gustave J New Haven, Conn. 

alian ex} wEW HAVEN PAINT AND CLAY CLUB—An- 

‘; ancient nual Exhibition; Public Library; dates not de- 

cided; open to all; media: oils, water colors, 

sculpture, framed prints. Address: Ethel B. 
























































































Schiffer, Sec., 357 Elm St., New Haven. 


Chicago, IIl. 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO—43rd Annual 











Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ART- 
i8STS—6th Annual Exhibition; 40 Joy Street Gal- 
lery; Feb. 1-29; closing date not announced; 
open to members; dues $5; media: paintings, 
sculpture, black and white. Address: Secretary, 
40 Joy Street, Boston. 

Springfield, Mass. 

SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE—13th Special Ex- 
hibition of Oil Paintings; City Library; Nov. 
14-29; receiving dates Nov. 9-10; open to all. 
Address: Harriet R. Lumis, 28 Bedford Road, 
Springfield, Mass. 


New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF ETCHERS (Formerly 
Brooklyn Society of Etchers)—Annual Exhibi- 
tion; National Arts Club; Nov. 26-Dec. 26; 
closing date, Nov. 1; open to all; prizes; copper- 
plate media. Address: John Taylor Arms, Sec., 
Greenfield Hill, Fairfield, Conn. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MINIATURE PAINT- 
ERS—32nd Annual Exhibition for 1931; Grand 
Central Art Galleries; Jan. 20-Jan. 31; closing 
date not set; open to all; media: original minia- 
tures on ivory. Address: Grace H, Murray, 
Sec., 320 East 72nd -St. ° 

AMERICAN WATER COLOR SOCIETY—65th 
Annual Exhibition; American Fine Arts Build- 
ing; Oct. 19-Nov. 8; receiving date, Oct. 12; 
open to all; prizes. Address: Loran Wilford, 
Sec., 215 West 57th St. 

ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK— 
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nual Exhibition; American Fine Arts Building; 
dates not set; receiving dates Mar. 14-15; open 
to all; prizes; media: oils, sculpture, drawings, 
prints. Address: National Academy of Design, 
Registrar, 215 W. 57th St., New York. 

NEW YORK WATER COLOR CLUB—43rd An- 
nual Exhibtiion; American Fine Arts Building: 
opens about Apr. 16; closing date not set; open 
to all; Address: Harrie Wood, Sec., 211 East 
35th St. 

SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS—16th 
Annual; Mar. 1-31; closing date Feb. 15; open 
to all; no prizes; no jury; media: painting, 
sculpture, graphic arts. Address: A. S. Baylin- 
son, Sec. 54 W. 74th St., New York. 


Cincinnati, O. 

CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM—39th Annual Ex 
hibition of American Art; Cincinnati Art Mu- 
seum; May 1-29; closing date Apr. 11; open to 
all living American artists; media: painting and 
sculpture. Address: Walter H. Siple, Director. 
Cincinnati Art Museum. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE 
ARTS—127th Annual Exhibition in Oil and 
Sculpture; Pennsylvania Academy; Jan. 23-Mar. 
13; closing date not announced; open to all, 
prizes. Address: Penn. Academy of Fine Arts 
John Andrew Myers, Sec., Broad & Cherry Sts.. 
Philadelphia. 

PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY OF MINIATURE 
PAINTERS—30th Annual Exhibition; Pennsyl 





a Exhibition of American Paintings and Sculp- 47th Annual Exhibition; American Fine Arts | vania Academy; Nov. 1-Dec. 6; closing date 
Schod ent Art ee ee Oct, 29-Dec. 13; Building; opens about Feb. 20; closing date for | Oct. 17; entry cards, Oct. 3; open to all; me- 
ge ieee Di s Oct. 6-15; open to all; prizes. entries about Jan, 20; open to all; media: archi- | dia: ivory miniature, water colors on ivory. 
nd varied Ch ss: Director's Office, Art Institute of tectural photographs, Sketches, drawings. | Address: Penn. Society of Miniature Painters. 
inti icago. murals, sculpture. Address: Architectural A. M. Archambault, Sec. 1714 Chestnut St. 
painting, § 4RT INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO—=3rd International League, 115 E. 40th St.. New York. Philadelphia. 

ercial de Exhibition of Lithography and Wood Engrav- | ART DIRECTOR'S CLUB—10th Annual Exhibition | P¥/LADELPHIA WATER + ar SS ae 
ing; Art Institute of Chicago; Dec. 3-Jan. 24; of Advertising Art; Art Center of New York; | Annual Exhibition; Penvey'vania Academy; a 

or decora- closing date not announced; open to all: prizes. Apr. 18-May 16; closing date Mar. 2; open to 1-Dec. 6; closing date Oct. 13; entry _ ; 

ng, water) . Address: Print Dept., Art Institute of Chicago. all; $10 entry fee for each exhibit hung; Oot. 7% Geen $0 on: ene: eee: vee 

8, ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO—1i2th Interna- awards; media: any work pertaining to adver- pastels, black-and-whites. ae: Phila. : —_ 

season 20 tional Exhibition of Water Colors: Art Institute titag Adress: Art Directors’ Crab. Caroline Color Club, Broad & Cherry St., Philadelphia. 
: . Se , leischer, Exhibition Sec., 65 E. 56th St., New bk 

award» Scuieee: Mae. 10-ape 37 onng te net | Tene ee 
color, pastels, monotypes, miniatures. drawings. | F/FTY PRINTS OF THE YEAR—7th Annual. | SOUTHERN STATES ART LEAGUE—12th An- 
Address: Director's Office, Art Institute of Under auspices of American Institute of Graphic nual Exhibition; Highland Park Art Gallery: 

more and Chicago. . sre: Art Center; Mar. 1-31; closing date, Jan. a coe ae ae. 11; | tani bn 

+ open to resident print makers in United o© members; dues $5; media: paintings, 68 

t stndentee ere ACS SOCIETY OF ETCHERS—S2nd Inter- States and American artists abroad; all graphic ture, prints, artistic crafts. Address: Ethel 

ns. The of Chicago: Feb. 1 29: i t nae Art Institute media; 50 best prints will be selected in tripli- Hutson, Sec.. Southern States Art League, 7321 
Cail Gekihes Gil anaaee cea, a Jan. 1; open cate by jury of two. Address: Blanche Decker, Panola St., New Orleans, La. 

placement E Jaques Sec. 4316 Gennpend ioe idee, od aie ar soaen: Seattle, Wash 

: : * ° NATIONAL ACADEMY 0O. ESIGN—Winter Ex- ‘ ’ ast. 

Dorothy HOOSIER SALON—8th Annual Exhibition: Mar- hibition; American Fine Arts Building; dates not NORTHWEST PRINT MA KERS—4th Annual Ex- 
shall Field Picture Galleries; Jan. 23-Feb. 6: set; receiving dates Nov. 9-10; open to all; hibition; Henry Gallery, University of Washing- 
closing date Jan. 15; open to Indiana and former prizes; media: oils, sculpture, drawings, prints. ton: Apr. 5-30; closing date, Anr. 1; purchase 
Indiana artists; Prizes; media: oil, water color, Address: National Academy of Design, Regis- prizes: open to members; dues $1; any graphic 
pastel, sculpture, prints. Address: Hoosier Art trar. 215 W. 57th St.. New York. media. Address: Northwest Print Makers, ¢/o 

s 9° 

. Gallery, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN—107th An- Mrs. Halley Savery. Henry Gallery, Seattle. 
tropolitan 
a Euro- 

1owing at 

7 Buyers’ Guide to THE ART DICEST’S Advert 

.cobs_ will “yers uide to Veruisers 

tofore he Street Address Will Be Found in Ad. Leading firms listed here will gladly mail announcements or catalogues to Art Digest readers on request. 

his color 
Se Chee ANTIQUES Brummer Galleries CASTS, STATUARY Corcoran School of Art, Washington. 

pn Crats, New York Frans Buffa & Sons Florentine Art Plaster Co., Philadel- De Maine Art School, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Eh 

, Heraog's ¥ wom T Erie non our phia, Pa Art School of the Detroit Society of 

p 8, Houston, Texas ric Carlberg Galleries ne d s it Society 

ict during § Thomas J. Kerr, New York Corona Mundi FRAMERS Arts and Crafts, Detroit, aaa: 
Nazare-Aga, Paris Delphic Studios 3 es Dayton Art Institute, Dayton, o 

Saturday Wildenstein, New York Downtown Gallery J. Greenwald, New York Designers Art School, Boston, Mass. 

2 * Alfeo Faggi, Woodstock, N. Y. 

*s of Sun- ae ART BOOKS Durand Ruel Galleries HOTELS Hiovtebtin bohect of Ast. Bervisbore. 

lew York, 99 Publishing Co., New York vhric, Ueries Rieti eaela sa — Pp 

William Edwin Rudge, New York Ferargil Galleries eee © ae a 
landscape | B. Westermann Co., New York Pasosl Gatterdam een fe ee rast — oa Art Instituta, Kansa 

i , G. R. i » » . , “ 

instructor} ART AUCTIONS i ie Pickwick Arms, New York _ Layton School of Art, Milwaukee, Wis. 

York. _— ae € Art Auctions, Chi- Hyman & Son Sherman Square Hotel, New York Livingstone Academy, Washington, D 

48 ‘ Thos. 
age art Seongieeee. Anderson Sabha” ORIENTAL ART earinend Institute, Baltimore, Md. 
Cc. = tears Cee. Germany John Levy Galleries Ralph Chait, New York Metropolitan Art School, New York 
‘RT EXPERI ° , iemepettign "Gah i PRINTS National Academy of Art, Chicago 
Maurice Ga. rlatt, Chicago. ai ps ‘ ; _ [Uinois. , oe 
: = : anon Brown-Robertson Co., New York Naum Los, New Yor y s 
ART GALLERIES Morton Galleries Fine Art Society, London. N. ¥. School of App. Design for Woe 
LONDON— , . B. Neumann — Richard Owen, Paris men, New York : 
Mar Rothschild Newhouse Galleries : Print Corner, Hingham Center, Mass. Otis Art Institute, Los Angeles. Cal 
, Independent Gallery Arthur U. Newton Galleries University Prints, Newton, Mass. Penn Academy of the Fine Arts, Phila 
L. ¢ : 9 Die Gal ne Abbott School of Fine and Com. Art, Phila. School of Design for Women 
. Cornillon van iemen Galleries Washington, DC. Phila., Pa. 





Ch. A. Girard 
Paul Guillaume 
|\Leon Marseille 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.— 
Daleell Hatfield Galleries 
PASADENA, CAL.— 
Grace . Nicholson's 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.— 
Courvoisier 


ump’s 
DENVER, COLO.— 
Cyrus Boutwell 
CHICAGO, ILL.— 
Chicago Ga'leries 
BOSTON, MASS.— 
Grace Horne’s 
HINGHAM CENTER, MASS.— 
The Print Corner. 
8T. LOUIS, MO.— 
_ Newhouse Galleries 


BREW YORK— 
_ Belmont Galleries 





















Widdensicin & Co. 


: HILADEI tHIA, PA.— 
Newman Galleries - 


DALLAS, TEX.— 
Lawrence Art Galleries 

HOUSTON, TEX.— 
Herzog Galleries 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 
BE. HU, Friedrichs, Inc., New York 
BE. H. @ A, C. Friedrichs Co., New 

York 

Hurlock Bros., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Japan Paper Co., New York 
Martini Artists Color Lab., New York 
Rich Art Color Co., New York 
E. M. Riebe Co., New York 
Talens & Son, Irvington, New Jersey 
Winsor @ Newton, New York 


BRONZE FOUNDERS 
International Art Foundries, New York 


American Academy of 
mu 


Alexander Archipenko, New York 


Art, 


Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Chicago, : 
Arts, Santa Barbara 


Pratt Institute, 
School of the 


Cal. 


Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. The School of Fine Arts, Boston 
Art Institute of Cincinnati, Cincin- Mass. : 
nati, Ohio. St. Louis School of Fine Arts, St 
X. J. Barile, New York City Louis, Mo. ; ; 
Boston Museum School, Boston, Mass. Summit School of Art, Summit, N. J. 
Calif. School of Arts and Crafts, Oak- Traphagen School of Fashion, New 
land. York 
Calif. School of Fine Arts, San Fran- Vesper George School, Boston, Mass 
cisco. Wilmington Academy of Art, Wilm 
Seott Carbee School, Boston, Mass. ington, Del. 


Carnegie Inst. 
burgh, Pa. 


of Technology, 


Worcester Art Museum School, Wor 
cester, Mass. 


Pitts- 


Chester Springs School, Chester Sprgs., 


Pa, 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, Chi- 


cago, Illinois. 


or School of Art, Los Angeles, 
‘alif. 
Cleveland School of Art, Cleveland, 0. 


SCULPTORS 
Ruth Norton Ball, San Diego, Calif 


TRAVEL 
Clyde-Mallory Lines, New York 
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Art and Leisure 


Royal B. Farnum, Director of the Rhode 
Island School of Design, has completed his 
survey for the Arts Report made by the Car- 
negie Corporation for the Hoover Commission 
on Social Trends in the United States. Mr. 
Farnum covered the country thoroughly and 
found that without exception art education in 
some phase or other has been on the upward 
trend during the ten year period between 1920- 
30, with particular advancement during the last 
five years. This was indicated not only in the 
development of work in public schools but in 
the educational work of museums, department 
store activities, higher educational courses and 
art school instruction. 

While the depression may cause a tempor- 
ary setback, enough advance has been made 
to predict that as soon as world economics 
begins to adjust itself the demand for beauty 
and art in utility will expand with amazing 
force. Unquestionably, the present world wide 
depression is forcing, with great rapidity, a 
reduction of the working week from six to five 
days with the possibility of shorter hours. ac- 
cording to Mr. Farnum. This means that the 

* country must face as quickly as possible the 
problem of dealing with the additional hours 
of leisure. 

Art and art activities offer unusual oppor- 
tunities for self development, for aesthetic 
education, for delight in a variety of forms 
of personal expression and, indirectly, for the 
betterment of the everyday citizen. Painting, 
designing, the handicrafts, the various fields 
of graphic arts, all offer leisure time outlets 
of inestimable value. General, as well as 
special education, may well take cognizance of 
the situation and prepare to meet it. 





Archipenko School Moves 


Alexander Archipenko’s Ecole d’Art is to 
begin the art season in new quarters at 316 
West 57th Street, New York City, where 
classes in sculpture. painting, drawing and 
ceramic design will be held days and eve- 
nings. 

Considered one of the outstanding sculptors, 
Mr. Archipenko is internationally known as 
a teacher to many art instructors, professional 
artists who seek further development of their 
talents and to beginners. He is continuing 
the development of methods he made popular 
in his Paris and Berlin schools before he came 
to New York a decade ago. 





J. Scott Williams to Teach 

J. Scott Williams, noted illustrator and 
mural decorator, will have charge of the life 
classes at the New York School of Applied 
Design for Women this winter. 
ment is made by Miss Ellen J. Pond, super- 
intendent, that the school’s endowment fund 
is now over $100,000, the goal sought. In- 
cluded in the fund is a grant of $37,500 from 
the Carnegie Corporation. 





Sterne Will Found School 


Announce- | 


RL 





Maurice Sterne, prominent American sculp- | 


tor and painter, announces the opening of a 


class in drawing, painting and sculpture, to | 


be held in New York this season. 


Mr. Sterne | 


has not yet decided on quarters for his school. | 


A group of his paintings is on exhibition at 
the Reinhardt Galleries. 


Ringling School Open 

The art school which John Ringling has 
established at Sarasota, Florida, in connection 
with his great art museum will be formally 
opened on Oct. 1. The Ringling School is 
being operated under the control of Southern 
College, a 45-year-old co-educational institution 
at Lakeland, Dr. Ludd M. Spivey, its presi- 
dent, being chief director of the art school. 
The three—art school, museum and college— 
will function reciprocally for the benefit of 
students who wish to pursue college courses 
while studying art, and for students who 
merely wish to do college work in the cultural 
environment of art. Degrees will be awarded 
to art students. 

Situated in a semi-tropical setting on beau- 
tiful Sarasota Bay, the Ringling School is 
regarded as an ideal center for study in the 
various fields of art. Students in the out- 
door classes will take trips into the interior 


of the state, sketching the trees, flowers and | 


varying landscape. The Ringling Museum, 
containing more than 700 original paintings 


and many other works of art, is the work | 


shop of the students, who have full access 
to all the galleries. 

George Pearse Ennis, prominent American 
artist, heads the faculty. He has organized 
the curriculum into about fifty courses, touch- 
ing practically every phase of fine and ap- 
plied art, and has assembled a staff of well 
known art teachers. Among them are Hilton 
Leech, Benjamin Turner Kurtz, Ezra Winter, 
John H. Phillips, Wayman Adams, Carl Nor- 
dell, Ben Earl Looney and:Max Berne Cohen. 
Verman Kimbrough is assistant director. 





The museum and the art school have al- 


ready taken a place among the chief attrac- 
tions in Southern art circles. Although the 
museum is not formally open to the public, 
several thousand visitors have already viewed 
the collection on special invitation of Mr. 
Ringling and Dr. Spivey. 





Master Institute 10 Years Old 


The Master Institute of Roerich Museum 
enters the second decade of its activities this 
Fall. Founded by Nicholas Roerich, inter- 
nationally known artist, as the first institu- 
tion to unite the teaching of all the arts 
under one head, the school has carried out an 
extensive cultural program. A student of any 
particular art has the opportunity to benefit 
by close association with the other arts 
through the other departments of the Insti- 
tute. 

A three-year course in the fine arts, based 
on dynamic symmetry, is offered under the 


direction of Howard Giles, dean of the depart- | 


ment, and H. Thurland Hanson, assisted by a 
corps of instructors. 
the director of the Institute. 





The San Diego Academy 


Mrs. Sina Lichtmann is | 


A Review of the Field in Art Education 


The San Diego Academy of Fine Arts, sit- | 
vated in beautiful Balboa Park, begins its 11th | 


term with several new classes. Of special inter- | 


est is the outdoor painting class under the 
direction of Otto H. Schneider, who studied at 
the Art Students League and the Academie 
Julian in Paris. Other members of the faculty 
ate Pauline Hamill De Vol, Edward C. North- 


ridge, Dorothy Schurch, Marian Kendall and | 


Amy Newton. 




















The ST. LOUIS SCHOOL 
of FINE ARTS 


Washington University 













Painting, 
Commercial 


Drawing, 
Modeting, 
Design, Magazine Ilius- 
tration, Interier Decora- 
tion, Design, Costume, 
Weaving, jook-Binding, 
Leather, Metal, Pottery 
and China, Composition, 
Perspective, Anatomy, 
Etching, History of Art. 
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METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL |) ». 
58 W. 57TH STREET, NEW YORK Fr 
Michel Jacobs, Director br: 

Author of The Art of Color and Sc 

Art of Composition (Dynamic Symmetry) Ca 














CLASSES IN SESSION 


ENROLL NOW FOR FALL TERM 


MICHEL JACOBS will take a limited num- 
ber of students under his personal 













supervision Affil 

INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION, LIFE, Fall 
PORTRAIT, POSTER, FABRIC, DESIGN, = 
ne 


COSTUME DESIGN, AND INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


Methods 
og A. D. 


The TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL of FASHION 


Intensive Eight Months’ Winter Course 
Special Classes planned for Teachers 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and illus- 
tration, textile and stage design 
taught in shortest time consistent 
with thoroughness. Day and Eve- 
ning courses. Sunday Nude Drawing 
and Painting Class. Incorporated un- 
der Regents. Certificates given on 
completion of course. Send for cir- 
eular D. 

1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.) New York 
Investigate Before Registering Elsewhere 


ABBOTT SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
COMMERCIAL ART 










Latest Teachin: 
Send for Ca 



































































September 15 to June 15 












Register now 
1624 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE — DRAWING — PAINTING 
SPECIAL CLASSES IN MEDALLIC ART 
Constructive Anatomy 
Individual Instruction Day and Evenings 


Catalog on request 
80 West 40th St. (Beaux Arts Studies), New York City 


XAVIEN . o BARILE 
DRAWING - PRINTING 
STILL LIFE-ETCHING 
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FALL TERM IN SESSION 
Courses leading to the Bachelor’s degree in 
Fine Arts, Applied Arts, and Art Education. 
Climate permits comfortable study through- 
out the entire year. State-accredited. 


Write for illustrated catalog 


F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Ave., Oakland, Calif. 


BTUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 
44th and WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 
DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING 
POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN, INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATION, LETTERING, LAYOUT 
CARTOONING AND CRAFTS 
Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 


Night Classes 


OF THE DETROIT SOCIETY 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Accredited school; three and 
four year courses. Drawing. 
Painting, Modeling, Design. 
Illustration, Interior Decora- 
tion, Costume Design, New 
building. “4 term opens 


EA. GURRY, Dir. "G3 Wateon Bt. Detrolt, Mich. 
SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM 
OF FINE ARTS 


Drawing, painting, modeling, design, museum 
research, jewelry, metal work, illustration. 
Free use of galleries, collections and li- 
brary of Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
School and Traveling scholarships. 55th year. 
Catalog. BOSTON, MASS. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Chestnut and Jones Streets 
San Francisco 


Affiliated with the University of California. 
Fall term August 17th to December 19th. Pro- 
fessional and teachers’ courses of study in the 
fine and applied arts. 


Write for special catalogue 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 


ALFEO FAGGI 
SCHOOL OF ART 


. Florence, Italy 
October to May 
Address: Box 256 Woodstock, N. Y. 


THE SUMMIT ART CLASS 


SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 
BLANCHE GREER, Instructor 
Winter term opens October 6th 


For information address: 
Summit Art Class, Summit, N. J. 


A. ARCHIPENKO 


ECOLE D’ART 


WINTER 1931-32 OPENING OCT. 5th 
SCULPTURE - PAINTING 
DRAWING 


Day and Evening Classes 
316 West 57th St. N. Y. City 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 








Master and Pupil 


“Still Life,” by Cyril Kay-Scott. 

A unique “master and pupil” group show 
ushered in the Denver art season. In the 
exhibition, held in the Junior League Galleries, 


Cyril Kay-Scott, director of the Santa Fe Art | 


School, was the master and his son, Creighton 
Kay-Scott, and Silvio Carl Fracassini, the 
pupils. 
their subjects from the Santa Fe country dur- 


ing the past Summer, the critics found much 


variety in the show. 


After singling out Mr. 


in the Rocky Mountain News, said: “Remark- 


able versatility of technic, well suited to the | 


varying problems of subject-content, mark the 


ease and distinction with which Cyril Kay- | 


Scott has disposed of his representational prob- 
lems. Utterly different in feeling, color quality 
and viwepoint are his aquarelles of the Santa 
Fe country and its architecture from the many 
other conceptions of these subjects we have 
seen before. Regardless of subject and the 
artist’s almost scholastic knowledge of the 
various ‘isms,’ there hints no degree of cult- 
worship or group envy in his work.” 


Jewell Joins George School 


William Jewell of Cambridge, Mass., has | 


joined the faculty of the Vesper George School 
of Art. A graduate of Harvard and the Gradu- 
ate School of Architecture, Mr. Jewell has been 


engaged in the architectural profession for the | 


past few years. He will instruct in the advanced 
classes of interior decoration. 


Philadelphia School 
of Design for Women 


Oxpest SCHOOL OF ART 
ApPpLiep TO INDUSTRY IN AMERICA 


Founded 1844 
[Evening classes at the new Parkway branch 
of the School, 1930 Race Street] 
Industrial and Decorative Design 
Interior Decoration 
Illustration and Advertising Art 
Fashion Design and Illustration 
reneigg oe oil and water color 
odeling from life 
Jewelry and metal work 
Lectures on Cultural Subjects related to Art: 
History, Literature, Modern Languages 
Highly developed course for teachers of art in 
ublic and Private Schools 
DAY, EVENING and SATURDAY CLASSES 
European Fellowship for Post-Graduate Study 
Residence Houses for out of town students 
Apply to Registrar at Broad and Master 
treets for information on ali classes 





Despite the fact that all three obtained | 


Kay-Scott’s “Still | 
Life” for special praise, Donald J. Bear, writing | 
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THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


OF THE FINE ARTS 
Broad and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia 


« 
Oldest Fine Arts School 


in America 


DRAWING 
PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
ILLUSTRATION 
MURAL DECORATION 


ae 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
Address Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator 


W School of ART 
instructors—E.wyn G. Gowen, 
Design and Interior Decoration; 
e 


Gsorce E. Lampert, Jr., Com- 
merciai Art, Wittiam F. Srecuer, Illustration; 
Scott C. Carsez, Fine Arts—and Assistant 
Teachers. 

Scholarship. Placements. 
Write for Catalog B. 


Enroll Now. 
126 Mass. Avg., Boston 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


School of Fine and Applied Arts, 
Brooklyn, New York 
Pictorial Illustration, Advertis- 
ing Design. Fashion Illustration, 
Interior _ Decoration, Industrial 
Design, Teacher Training, Archi- 
tectural Construction, Architec- 
ture, 37 Studios, 96 aes. 

45th Year. Catalogu 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


& SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OP 
THE LOS ANGELES. MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the year. 
Date of entrance and period of study optional. A 
genuine Art Spirit pervades this art school. Il- 

lustrated catalog upon request. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 40th Year 


Textile Designing, Fashion I[lustration 
Interior Decoration & Architecture 
Life Class under J. Scott Williams 

Advanced Design under Lucian Bernhard 


Positions and orders filled 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatntTinG, INTERIOR Dagc- 
ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION } 
anp CommerciAL Art, Pus. Scuoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 

Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Painting, Sculpture, Teacher 
Training, Advertising Art, Illus- 
tration, Interior and _ Industrial 
Design. Term begins February 8. 
For illustrated catalog address 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
Dept. A.D., 758 No. Jefferson St. 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 


THE SCHOOL 
FINE ARTS 


Distinguished classes in Drawing, Painting, Modeling, 
Design, Illustration, Interior Decoration, Costume Design, 
Crafts. Academic department. Practical work under 
creative instructors. Limited classes. Problem method. 
Evening courses. Summer School in Italy. Catalog. 
G. D. Bredeur, Business Manager, 234 Street, 
Boston. Mass. 


Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $25.00 
Day and Evening Classes in Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Composition and Anatomy: Instructors: 
Richard S. Meryman, Principal; S. Burtis Baker, 
Vice-Principal; Mathilde M. Leisenring, Eugen 
Weisz, J. Maxwell Miller, George B. Jenkins, 
M.D. For information and Prospectus, address 

MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Country ScHoot (Open Att YEAR) 
Chester Springs, Chester County, Pa. 
(Twenty-six Miles Northwest of Philadelphia) 
Register Now for Fall and Winter Classes 

Beginning October Sth 
Landscape, Life, Portraiture, Still Life, 
illustration, Sculpture 


RESIDENT INSTRUCTORS 
MODERN STUDIOS AND DORMITORIES 
TENNIS, SWIMMING, ETC. 


Decoration, 


Write for particulars to 


D. ROY MILLER 
ResipENT MANAGER 





WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 


Catalogue sent on request. 





H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 


WILMINGTON 
ACADEMY OF ART 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 

Stanley M. Arthurs Douglas Duer 

Ida Evelyn Macfarlane Gayle P. Hoskins 
M. A. Renzetti Frank E. Schoonover 
Andrew Doragh N. C. Wyeth 

Lucile Howard 
Henryette Stadelman Whiteside, Director 
Catalogue on request. 


The Harrisburg School of Art 


FALL TERM, SEPT. 28, '31 


600 N. Second St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Catalogue on request 


DESIGNERS ART 


pusresses, TRAINING 
S AND DESIG 


cident es Advanced Seteits 
Fall Term—September 21—Catalog 
LUDWIG D. FRANK 
376 Beylston Street, Boston, Mass. 










| 
lA School ities 


} 


The display announcements of art 
schools that appear in The Art 
Digest are consulted by nearly 
everyone who desires art instruc- 
tion. The educational department 
of the magazine has become in 
every sense a directory of Ameri- 
can art schools—the only one that 
is universally available. If any 
reader desires further information 
than is afforded by these announce- 
ments, The Art Digest will gladly 
supply it. Address: 116 E. 59th St., 
New York City. 
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| draw. 


| lurking within him. 


Unusual Method 


An unusual method in child training is em- 
ployed in a new department inaugurated at 
the Chouinard School of Art, Los Angeles, un- 
der the direction of Harold Brown, late of 
Hull House, Chicago. 

According to Mr. Brown, the real creative 
urge in a child is never discovered by ordin- 
ary teaching methods because too much di- 
rection is employed before the child has re- 


vealed anything to be directed. At the Choui- | 


nard School, every child is left to his own 
resources—to use crayon, chalk, paint or any 
medium to carry out whatever idea may be 


The room is furnished | 


with a number of still life objects, shapes and | 


patterned drapes. 
He is told to go ahead and put on 


| paper what he sees in his mind, using the sur- 
| roundings where they might be needed for 


suggestion or inspiration. 

The work handed in at the conclusion af- 
fords a remarkable insight into the child’s 
creative thought, 
vironment. 


No child is told what to | 


mood and reaction to en- | 
After several classes amid rear- | 


| ranged surroundings, a consistent trend may be | 


| discerned in the pupil’s work; 





| students by 
power ol 





stage, direction is introduced in such a way 
that full expression is not hampered. The 


child is led to believe that he is finding his 
own faults and correcting them to satisfy his 


own ideas of perfection, all the while being 


guided by jueried suggestions rather than dic- | 


tated rules. In this way the child develops 
a confidence both in himself and in his instruc- 
tors. 


Cross Students at Vose's 


In September the students of the Anson K. 
Cross School of Art at Boothbay Harbor, 
Maine, held an exhibition of recent work in 
the Robert M. Vose Galleries, Boston. Ex- 
hibits were by students ranging in age from 
12 years up, all showing definitely the results 
Mr. Cross is achieving through his system of 
“vision training,” by which the student is 
taught to see color appearances in place of 
just color facts. 

A feature was the inclusion of a group of 
paintings by professional artists, who after 


years of practising and teaching art, took up | 


Mr. Cross’s method. 

A. J. Philpott, writing in the Boston Globe: 
“Judging by this exhibition that little art 
school down on the Maine coast is destined 
to seriously affect—if not revolutionize—the 
teaching of drawing and painting.... In the 
first place it should be known that Mr. Cross 
is himself a splendid artist, a painter who 
stands high in his profession. But he has de- 
voted most of his time for more than a quarter 
of a century to art instruction—first in the old 
Normal Art School and later in the school of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts.” 

The critic describes the difficulty with which 
the old methods developed the 
f observation as 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 
Founded in (869 


Moderate tuition fees. Day and 
night classes Drawing, paint- 
ing. modelling, design Pro- 
fessional training in fine and 
applied arts. Students have 
access to museum and library. 
Address Walter H. Siple, Di- 
rector. Fall Term: September 
21, 1931, to June 4, 1932. 
ART ACADEMY 
Eden Park Cincinnati, 0. 





POSITION WANTED 


Art instructor’s position wanted. Pupil of 
Frank Duveneck—capable of teaching draw- 
ing and painting in any medium. For further 
information write: 

A. James Weber, 127 East 3rd Street, 
Cincinnati. Ohio 





and at this | 


Edi scakt SEPT. 3 





CHOUINARD 





employed both in | 






























SANTA BARB 
School of the Arts 


Joun M. GamBLe 
President 


Be.tmore Browns, A.N.A. 
Director 












GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART 
DECORATIVE DESIGN-——CRAFTS 
SCULPTURE—BRONZE CASTING ~ 

WOOD BLOCK AND LINOLEUM PRINTING 

ETCHING ARCHITECTURE 4 

















Session: 30 weeks, October to May 








ScHoLtarsHiPps AVAILABLE 











Illustrated Catalogue 


914 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. |} 















FALL S€SSIO 



















€NVERY SUBJECT EVERY DAY 

INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMGEE 

TO FIT INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 
* 





CHICAGO 
OF FINE ART 
CARL WERNTZ: DIRECTOR 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHIC 


SCHOOL @ OF 


ENROLL FOR FALL SEASON NOW 

Fine and Applied Art, all branches 

Outdoor studios used all year—very 
distinguished faculty—catalogue. 


741 S GRANDVIEW STREET 
LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 


VESPER GEORGE 


School of Fine and Applied Art 
300 Students 4-Story Building 


Fall Term September 21 


Profecsional Courses for Serious Students % 
Visit Us Before Deciding 


Profusely illustrated booklet 
44 St. Botolph St. Boston, Mass. 


5aia Cleveland 
KN School of Art| 


Cleveland. Ohio 


4 year courses in the Fine’ 
and Applied Arts 


illustrated Cataleg on Request 
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STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


Interior Decoration 
Costume Design 


LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY 


surte 540, 1333 F sT., N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Commercial Art 
Advertising 





MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


1825-1931 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Train- 
ing, Crafts, Advertising and Costume 
Design, Interior Decoration, Stage 
Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 























THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


Schools of Fine and Industrial Art 
Faculty of seventy-five. Courses in ai 
branches. Operated on a non-profit basis 
low tuition. Fifty-third year. Free illus-® 


vue “Teym bo January 4, 1932. Address : 
me jan * i v 
= n Ave. at Adams &t., /- 
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Rich Art Color Compar 


1 Wes WT) Ge: 0' oa 


‘Papers for ‘Printing 
Etchings, Wood-cuts, Lithographs 
Soft Japanese and European 
Hand, Mould and Machine Made 
A large variety of Sur- 
faces and Textures. Prices 
and Samples on request. 
Carried in stock by 


JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 
109 East 31st Street New York City 


he Fine’ 
po 

INFORMATION 
TON regarding a 
=e ft $5,150,000 
a ARTISTS’ MATERIAL 


MARKET 
ITE 


) 


together with 
advertising rates 
may be had on request. 


Train- 
"Gees | Address: 
t. Dept. A. M. 

| THE ART DIGEST 
HICAGO# 116 East 59th St., New York 
al Art 
33 in all 





fit basis, # 
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7 ue dealers of the world. 


The advertising columns of Tut Art Dicest 
have become a directory of the art and an- 





drawing and in color, and describes the device 
invented by Mr. Cross whereby the student 
may check his work at every step and acquire 
correct “art vision.” He adds: “The proof 
of what this device, plus his enthusiasm, will do 
may be seen in this remarkable exhibition.” 

By means of placards attached to the ex- 
hibits the visitor was able to follow the pro- 
gress of the students, some of whom were 
artists who, before studying with Mr. Cross, 
had practised their profession for half a cen- 
tury. 


The Martinet Year Book 


The year book of the Martinet School of 
Art for its twentieth season, Oct. 1 to May 15, 
is calculated to give a hint to other art schools 
throughout the country in the bringing out of 
catalogues. Its back pages are devoted to ad- 
vertising, and 37 Baltimore concerns, ranging 
from steamship lines and electric refrigerators 
to florists and saddlers, have taken space. 
Aside from the economic importance of this 
innovation, it reveals the standing the school 
has attained in its home city. 

The 40-page catalogue is profusely illustra- 
ted, beginning with a color reproduction of 
“Justina Albereda and Her Parrot Enrigue,” 
by Marjorie D. Martinet, founder and director 
of the school, and including many reviews of 
the classes at work. The foreword contains this 
declaration: “The Martinet School is founded 
upon art ideals; its enrollment is limited and 
our plan is to keep it so. Our ambition is 
to grow and develop in art, not to become 
large in numbers of students.” 


Art Schools Merged 


Proctor M. Fiske, president of the National 
Academy of Art, Chicago, 


announces that | 


classes at his school have been discontinued | 


and have been absorbed by 
Academy of Art, also of Chicago. 
Indications are that the latter school will 
experience one of the busiest terms since its 
founding. Frank H. Young, the director, has 
organized a strong faculty, which includes: 
Gustave A. Ahrenhold, R. Fayerweather Bab- 
cock, Suduth Goff, Fred Gray, Oskar Gross, 
Arthur Gunther, Mae Johnson, Isabelle Joyce, 


Andrew Loomis, Don McCray, Marie O’Hara, | 
Robert R. 


Felix G. Schmidt, Lin Tissot, 
Weisman, Charles A. Wilimovsky, Alexander 
Yaworski, Robert Beebe. Mr. Young will 


conduct the class in advertising layout. 


Offers ““Week-End”’ Courses 


Students of the Xavier J. Barile Art Schoo! | 


are holding an exhibition of paintings and 
drawings at the Palette Atelier, 7 West 14th 
St., New York, until Oct. 12. The new fall 
term offers special opportunities to the “week- 
end” artist and to the student who can only 
work certain periods of the week. 


USE 


Rembrantk 


COLORS 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE IRVINGTON NJ. 





the American | 
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HONOR 
Accorded Hurlock Royal Crest 
Cardboard 
Products 


By the leading Artists, 
Architects and Art 
Schools 


is the result of many 
years’ experience in 
the manufacture of 
Cardboard Products, 
which has led to mer- 
ited premiership. 


Samples of Artista 
Drawing Boards and 
Royal Crest Illus- 
trating Boards mail- 
ed upon request. 


HURLOCK BROS. COMPANY, INC. 


OFFICE & WORKS 3436-36 fiance gi PHILADELPHIA 


BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL, WATER AND 
POWDER COLORS 
“The finest in the W orld— 
Standard of the Colormen”’ 


Artists’ Belgian Canvas 


Thirty different weaves 
and surfaces. LINEN and 
COTTON from 17 in. to 
20 feet and 4 in. wide. 
‘ Special List of 
Absorbent Canvases 


\Write for Price List 
and Sample Book 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


Manufacturers and Importers 
ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, 
129-131 WEST 3ist ST., NEW YORK 


INc. 
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YELLOW OCHRE 


is clay stained with an iron oxide which 
is familiar to all of us as rust. The 
beauty of an ochre depends on the absence 
of foreign matter and the amount of iron 
content. Other earth colors like the 
SIENNAS and UMBERS are similarly iron 
oxides, but the latter contains maganese 
which gives it its characteristic greenish 
brown tone. By calcining any of these 
earths we get reds, reddish browns and 
chocolate browns. Calecining is roasting 
and drives off some of the water in chem- 
ical combination forming a new type of 
compound. All the earths are very per- 
manent in tempera and do not have the 
disadvantage they possess in oil of dark- 
ening in time. 
Write for price list 

The MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 


LA ee Oo RAFT OLE ST Es 
10-15 43rd Ave. L. I. City, N. Y. 
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CAMBRIDGE 
ARTIST COLORS 


Lecation of the Cambridge Laberatory 


URE AIR is of paramount im- 

portance in the preparation of pig- 
ments. CAMBRIDGE colors are pre- 
pared under very nearly perfect natu- 
ral conditions. The colors are manu- 
factured on high ground outside of 
London, the plant overlooking the 
ancient Forest of Epping, thus insur- 
ing abundant pure air and sunlight 
and absolute cleanliness for the pro- 
duction of CAMBRIDGE artists colors. 


American Distributors 


ARTISTS BRUSH 
& COLOR CORPORATION 


136-140 Sullivan Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Write for revised list number 2 


4y 4 4 fn hen fen tr ha hr, ho, Mr, Mr, 


Start The School 
Season Right 
BUY FROM THE | 
MANUFACTURER © 
AND SAVE SS$.... 


NOSEMA OIL COLORS 


Single tube each 10c., doz. tubes 
Double tube each 20c., doz. tubes 
Studio tube each 35¢., doz. tubes 


CANVAS PANELS | 


Made with fine quality canvas, turned 
over edges, at prices that will appeal. 
x 10” Per Doz. $1.92 
x 12” Per Doz. 2.28 
14” Dez. 
16” Doz. 
18” Dez. 
20” Per Doz. 
24” Per Doz. a 
WE PAY POSTAGE “ALWAYS 
When Cash Accompanies Order 
LOWEST PRICES ON ALL MAKES 
OF MATERIALS AT ALL TIMES 


ERWIN M. RIEBE 


159 East 60th St. 49 East 9th St. 
New York City 


Per 
Per 
Per 


J. Greenwald, Inc. Est. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
PICTURE FRAMES 
All Work on Premises 


668 Lexington Ave. New York City 
Plaza 3-2168 (Near 56th St.) 


1900 


The manufacturers and sellers of artists’ sup- 


plies can reach thousands of art students and | 





AMERICAN ARTISTS PROF ESSIONAL LEAGU 3 


A nationwide organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonall 


for contemporary American art and artists. 


National Chairman: F. Barttarp WILLIAMS 


National Secretary and Editor: Witrorp S. Conrow..... 


National Treasurer: Gorpvon H. Grant... 


Regional Chapters throughout the United States 


27 West 67th Street, New York Cit 
...154 West 57th Street, New York Ci 
137 East 66th Street, New York Cit 


National Regional Commitee, Chairman: ‘Georce Pe aad Ennis..67 West 87th St., New York Ci 


National Lectures Committee, Chairman: Frank Hazevri 





ARTISTS AND CONGRESS 
The League Plans Action 


In their fight against the painting of official | 


| 


| 


portraits by foreign artists and for adequate | 


protection of their work, the American Artists 
Professional League is greatly encouraged with 
the backing of the General Federation of 


| 


Women’s Clubs and of the New Jersey State 


Federation. 
Inquiries have 
tions and from 


come from other state federa- 
individuals. 


The League is | 


| 


reasonably hopeful that there will be many | 
more groups taking similar action in support | 


of this 
American 
December. 


nation-wide campaign in 


art before Congress convenes in 


behalf of _| 


The National Committee of the League is | 
very appreciative of this help and wishes to 
stress the importance of having the active | 


support of as many groups as possible. 
The American Artists Professional League, 
the Artists Guild and the Society of IIlustra- 


tors are working together to secure the enact- | 
ment of the Design Copyright Bill, and the | 


Bill for General Copyright revision. 
also striving for a bill which will make it 
mandatory for official portraits to be painted 

American Artists when paid for with our 
tax-payers money. 

Copyright protection for works of art and 
literary efforts is at present clumsy and in- 
adequate. 

These two copyright bills are carefully drawn 
to protect the creative artist. Both bills were 
passed by the House of Representatives in 
the last Congress but died in the Senate in a 
one man filibuster. They were the next 
measures on the calendar to be voted upon. 

Having their official portraits painted by 


They are | 


foreign artists has become a habit with many | 


of our public executives. This has 
in some mediocre paintings, for these por- 
traits are nearly always done by some man 
who is exploited through some dealer or through 
the embassies in Washington. 
portraiture, at its best, is unsurpassed today 
anywhere else in the world, there is no reason 
or excuse for these commissions not being given 
» American artists. 

All these matters will come before 
Congress. 


the next 
The National Executive Committee 
of the League is requesting everyone to write 
to his or her Senators and Congressman, urg- 
ing their support of these two copyright bills, 
and to take some 
official portraits. 
It further 


action in the question of 
urges that strong resolutions be 
brought forward and pressed in clubs and 
groups, and that the National Executive Com- 
mittee be appraised of these endeavors. 


Nationa ComMITTEE on LEGISLATION. 


France Wins Billboard Fight 


A few years ago the French parliament 
passed a law levying an almost prohibitive 
tax on all advertising displayed on surfaces 
other than walls. To evade this, billboard 
concerns built circular constructions resembling 
reservoirs. 


resulted | 


Since American | 


A test case was brought and the | 


judges have now decided that the circular | 


constructions are billboards within the mean- 


professional artists through Tue Art Dicest. ing of the law. 


. 


321 West 112th Street, New York City 


PUBLICITY 
A Challenge to Emulation 


Mrs. Lucille Stevenson Dalrymple, chair: 
of the Chicago and Illinois Regional Chapte 
of the League, wrote to the Art Editor g 
the Chicago Sunday Tribune regarding th 
work of our League, and, with the presen 
assurance that there will really be a World 
Fair in Chicago, its chapter will be hostes 
chapter to the national society during t 
Century of Progress Exposition. “Now is th 
time to gather our forces to present the claim 
of American art and its proper represen 
tion at the World’s Fair. . We can 
ahead with the spirit of ‘I Will’ to recreat 
the structure of progress in American art 
the past forty years and prove Chicago to b 
the ‘hub’ of art today.” In the art sectio 
of the Chicago Sunday Tribune of August 3 
Eleanor Jewett, art editor, ran not only th 
above but three columns about the Leag 
and its nationwide activities, under the cap 
tion “With Eyes on the Millenium”; and, 
the end, an appeal for members. 

This most desirable publicity has resulte 
in the enrollment of many new members. 

If this can be done in Chicago, why not 
fellow member, in your own Regional cent 
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“HINTS TO ARTIST-PAINTERS” 
Pamphlet on Pigments Distributed 


A copy of the new League booklet, by D 
Martin Fischer, edited by Margery Ryersot 
and sponsored by the National Technical Com 
mittee, has been mailed to every member 4 
the League. 

This is Pamphlet Number 1, of a lon 
series of such issues that the League hopé 
to have prepared and sent out to its mem 
bers through the years ahead, and which maj 
ultimately cover much of the technic of 
the visual arts and crafts. 

The basic quality of such service by yo 
League to the artists of America should mak 
its appeal to the more thoughtful among 
to all who aspire to the creation of an 
during American art. It may suggest to sud 
that no art worker in the whole country ¢ 
afford not to be enrolled in the League. Mem 
bers will note that the last leaf of the pam 
phlet has been prepared to facilitate the 
efforts to increase our present membership. 
such efforts on the part of each and eve 
member will be welcomed by the Natio 
Executive Committee. A copy of “Hints 
Artist-Painters-(Pigments)” will be nt 
every new member enrolled in the League thi 
year. 

If any member has failed to receive his cop 
of this pamphlet, please notify the Natio 
Secretary, and another will be mailed prompt 


Another New York Gallery 


New York has another new art concern d 
voted to the sales of international painting 


It is the L’Elan Galleries, 50 East 52nd 5 
whose first exhibition includes works by Utril 
Lurcat and Blume. It is the galleries’ poli¢ 
to show pictures by American, French, Ger 
and Spanish artists, “selected particularly 
their suitability as the central theme in 
modern room.” 








Bal Costume Dans La Rotonde De Trianon 
by 
NICOLAS LANCRET 
French: 1690-1743 


Dealers and Visitors invited Inquiries solicited 


730 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


eme in ] 





AMERICAN PRINT MAKERS _ 


ETCHINGS .. . LITHOGRAPHS ....... . WOODCUTS 


5th ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
DECEMBER 7th to DECEMBER 3ist, 1931 


———_ 0 


Peggy Bacon Ernest Fiene Eloise Howard 
George Biddle Arnold Friedman Yasuo Kuniyoshi 
Lucile Blanch Wanda Gag Richard Lahey 
Alexander Brook Emil Ganso Charles Locke Raphael Soyer 
Glenn O. Coleman Anne Goldthwaite Louis Lozowick A. Walkowitz 

J. Steuart Curry Arshele Gorky Reginald Marsh Max Weber 
Stuart Davis “Pop” Hart I. W. Me Cool Harry Wickey 
Adolph Dehn Roselle Hartman K. Hayes Miller Arnold Wiltz 
Mabel Dwight Stefan Hirsch Marguerite Zorach 


AMERICAN ANCESTORS 


J. Clemente Orozco 
George Picken 
Maxwell Simpson 


EXHIBITION of 


PAINTINGS by 
LITTLE KNOWN AMERICAN MASTERS 


of the 19th Century 


collected by the 
AMERICAN FOLK ART GALLERY 


DECEMBER [5th to 3ist, 1931 


113 WEST 13 STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE DOWNTOWN GALLERY 








